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INVISIBLE GOVERNMENT 


F there is one thing more than an- 
i] other that Americans require of 
their political affairs, it is that they 
should be open, aboveboard, and dis- 
cussable by all. Invisible government 
and secret influences form the antithesis 
to democracy. We have and will main- 
tain freedom of speech and of the press, 
subject only to the apothegm stated the 
other day in these columns, “Personal 
liberty ends where public injury begins.” 
The most moderate programme put 
forth by defenders of the revived Ku 
Klux Klan shows its purpose to influence 
legislation, public opinion, and political 
elections. It has a right to do all this 
if it acts openly and fairly. It has no 
right to work secretly by underground 
methods to inflame racial and religious 
prejudice in order to bring about politi- 
cal or legislative action. If one says 
this to a defender of the Klan, he replies, 
“Well, the Knights of Columbus do the 
same thing.” We have seen no evidence 
of this; but, if it is so, then that or any 
other organization so acting is subject 
to precisely the same criticism. Mean- 
while it is notorious and’ self-evident 
that the Klan cunningly tries to twist 
into one cord the three hateful strands 
of anti-Jewish, anti-Catholic, and anti- 
Negro prejudice. Help yourself, in effect 
the Klan says, to your own special 
hatred! All this is distinctly un-Ameri- 
can. 

There is no objection to secret socie- 
ties in themselves. Any one can name 
offhand several that are admirable as 
sources of social enjoyment, of mutual 
benefit, of fraternal benevolence. Cere- 
mony and ritual are attractive to many 
people, and it is true that many secret 
societies are not merely harmless, but 
beneficial. Yet, in order that the worthy 
associations shouid not be confounded 
with the objectionable, it is at least de- 
sirable that all should be registered with 
the State authorities and the names of 
their responsible officers be available for 
purposes of inquiry. Emphatically this 
is desirable in the case of an organiza- 
tion like the Ku Klux Klan, founded 
criginally as an instrument of terrorism, 
and lately revived in an effort to foster 
race and religious animosity and to 
throw the influence of its secretly 
banded members on this or that side of 
a political issue. We are not permitted 
to know when and why the Klan’s in- 
fluence is thus exerted, and in such a 
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situation fair discussion is impossible. 
Just lately, for instance, one newspaper 
correspondent remarked: 

One of the surprises of this year’s 
election was the success of a candi- 
date for Governor of Oregon, with 
Ku Klux support, and the adoption 
by the voters of that State of a law 
designed to do away with all private 
schools and all parochial schools at 
which a feature of the teaching is in- 
struction in religious matters. 

It may be that the Ku Klux Klan was 
influential in the election of a Governor 
in Oregon and in the adoption of the 
school law—and it may not; how can we 
tell what an oath-bound society has 
done? The same thing applies to the 
election of Senator Mayfield in Texas, 


*“said to be” due to Klan efforts. We 


don’t want “said to be” in American 
political life, we want open politics as 
well as open diplomacy. 

When the present Klan revival was 
hew, there were several acts of violence 
charged against local Klans. The Na- 
tional officers of the Klan in one or two 


instances expelled the local chapter; in 
other cases the Klan was declared to be 
wrongly accused. Thus was exposed in- 
stantly one danger attached to those 
who ride by night “to do justice to 
wrong-doers;” others may imitate them 
from evil and personal motives. The 
Klan saw the light; and it is fair to say 
that this sort of lynching @ la masquer- 
ade seems to have ceased. There re- 
mains to the mystery-loving “joiners” 
the oddly mingled delight of mask, 
gown, and torch, with the joy of allitera- 
tion, and the inconsistent pleasure of 
seeing in newspapers flashlight photo- 
graphs of their midnight ceremonies. 


THE CASE OF THE 
MILLIONAIRE COMMUNIST 

ILLIAM Bross Lioyp made a speech 
W in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, in Janu- 
ary, 1919, in which he advocated what 
he called “revolutionary preparedness.” 
It was in order to enable those who 
wanted a change in government or in 
social order, not merely to advocate 
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effectively their ideas, but to put them 
in force by violence. In the course of 
his speech Mr. Lloyd said: 

We want to organize so if you want 
to put a piece of propaganda in the 
hands of everybody in Milwaukee you 
ean do it in three or four hours. If 
you want every Socialist in Milwau- 
kee at a certain place at a certain 
time with a rifle in his hand or a bad 
egg, he will be there. We want a 
mobilization plan and an organization 
for the revolution. You want to get 
rifles, machine guns, field artillery, 
and the ammunition for it; you want 
to get dynamite. ... You want to tell 
off the men who are to take the dyna- 
mite to the armory doors and blow 
them in and capture the guns and 
ammunition there so that the capital- 
ists won’t have any. Dynamite the 
doors of the banks to get the money 
to finance the revolution. 

This man, the son of Henry D. Lloyd, 
the late economist and reformer, and 
thirty-eight others were indicted for con- 
spiring to advocate the overthrow of the 
present form of government in America 
by violence, and to that end unlawfully 
and wickedly and feloniously to engage 
in various forms of propaganda, includ- 
ing selling and distributing books, aid- 
ing in the organization of the Commu- 
nist Labor Party, assembling in meet- 
ings, and raising flags and banners and 
other insignia. 

The indictment was in twelve counts 
and was brought under the law of the 
State of Illinois which makes such 
offenses punishable by imprisonment. 
That law was passed on June 28, 1919— 
a few days more than five months after 
speech from which we have 

Of course neither he nor his 
fellow-conspirators were indicted for 
this speech. They were indicted and 
twenty of them were arrested, tried, and 


Lloyd’s 
quoted. 


convicted for acts subsequent to the 
passing of the law. This speech of 


Lloyd’s, however, together with other 
words and evidence as to the activities 
of some of the accused prior to the 
passage.of the law, was introduced as 
evidence to show the intent of these men 
in advocating the doctrines that they did 
advocate after the passing of the law. 

The jury was satisfied that the men 
they convicted were guilty of a con- 
spiracy to overthrow by violence or 
other unlawful means the representative 
form of government now secured to 
American citizens. 

Punishment of the convicted was de- 
Yayed by the elaborate technical objec- 
tions of their counsel; so it was not 
until the latter part of November that 
Lloyd and some of his co-defendants 
began to serve their prison sentence. 
Almost immediately Governor Len 
Small, of Illinois, commuted the sen- 
tences and the men were released. 

Probably this case would have gained 
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no such notoriety except for the fact 
that among those indicted was one man, 
Lloyd, who is reputed to be a million- 
aire, and another, John Reed, a Harvard 
graduate, who after the indictment died 
in Russia and is accounted as a hero by 
the Bolsheviki. 


LEGALITY AND EXPEDIENCY 


HAT these men were legally con- 
¥ victed there can be no doubt. Every 
imaginable technical objection, as well 
as every effort which to a non-legal mind 
would seem reasonable, was employed 
by the counsel of the accused to prevent 
conviction. A reading of the case might 
suggest to a satirist a subject for an 
operetta as pertinent to the complexities 
of the law as Gilbert’s “Pinafore” was 
pertinent to the official red tape of the 
British navy. Into these technical ob- 
jections it is not necessary to go. It is 
sufficient to say that they were for the 
most part overruled by the trial Court 
and rendered unavailing by the Supreme 
Court of Illinois on appeal. The counsel 
for the accused petitioned the United 
States Supreme Court to act in the case, 
but Justice Sutherland refused a writ of 
error on the ground that the matter was 
one for the Illinois Supreme Court to 
handle. 

From the decision of the State Su- 
preme Court one of the justices of that 
Court dissented on the ground that the 
so-called Overthrow Statute, which these 
men were convicted of violating, was “‘so 
vague and general and so clearly against 
the American doctrine of freedom of 
speech as to be held unconstitutional.” 
In reaching this decision he was not 
swayed merely by Constitutional con- 
siderations, for he acknowledged that 
one question about which he was exer- 
cised was whether drastic penalty for 
these men was “the best way, from a 
public standpoint, to counteract the 
tendency of their views.” 

It was evidently because of doubt as 
to the justice and expediency of the law 
against the advocacy of violence that 
Governor Small released the prisoners. 
At any rate, in releasing them he said: 
“These men are not criminals.” And he 
added that they had already suffered 
severely and that no great good could 
come from longer incarceration. 

Very possibly in England these men 
would not have been imprisoned, or even 


tried. The length to which violent 
speech can go with impunity in that 
country often astonishes Americans. 


Conditions there, however, are not paral- 
lel to those here. 
Great Britain does not rest upon loyalty 
to any theory of government; it rests 
upon the traditions of the British people. 
In this country loyalty is not to a tradi- 
tion, but to an ideal, and to destroy that 
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loyalty is to destroy the substance of the 
Nation itself. To put a man like Will- 
iam Bross Lloyd in prison may not be 
the best way to safeguard the institu- 
tions which he attacks (and which, most 
illogically, he appeals to for refuge 
when he is caught trying to destroy 
them); but the instinct which frames 
laws against the activities of such fool- 
ish and reckless men is a sound instinct. 
Free governments have the right to pro- 
tect themselves. The Lusk Law in New 
York, which puts all schools and school- 
teachers under the burden of proving 
their loyalty, is an unwise if not unjust 
method of exercising that right; the 
Overthrow Statute of Illinois is not in 
the same category with the Lusk Law, 
and is much more defensible, but we are 
not convinced that the Overthrow Stat- 
ute is in every respect a wise method. 
There are some objects which can best 
be obtained, not by repression, but by 
patient and wise education. 


AN INTOLERABLE FILIBUSTER 
Y employing obstructive tactics a 
B minority in the Senate has forced 
the majority to withdraw from consid- 
eration, and from any practical chance 
of passage, the Dyer Anti-Lynching Bill. 

We are not greatly concerned over the 
failure of the Anti-Lynching Bill to be- 
come a law. Even at best it would have 
been an experiment. We believe it is an 
experiment ,that ought to have been 
tried. It is a reproach to the whole 
American people that lynching, with the 
connivance of officers of the law, can 
continue in this country without any 
action on the part of the Nation itself. 
If the States which have tolerated lynch- 
ing in the past will eradicate it without 
Federal action, so much the better. But 
they have not eradicated it. Perhaps 
some better measure than the Dyer Bill 
can be devised. Perhaps it is necessary 
to wait until indignation against the 
lynching evil becomes so overwhelming 
that no reasonable doubt about National 
legislation can remain. 

What does give us concern, and we be- 
lieve should give all American citizens 
concern, however, is that a minority in 
the Senate can with impunity dictate to 
the Senate by means of such a filibuster 
as was employed by the Democrats with 
the approval of so conservative a leader 
as Senator Underwood. What the Demo- 
crats did was to interpose a practically 
endless series of frivolous motions. One 
motion, for instance, was to insert the 
chaplain’s prayer. Another was to in- 
sert in the journal the time at which the 
President pro tempore of the Senate 
gave up the chair to Vice-President 
Coolidge. Another method was to insist’ 
upon the reading of the journal in full. 
Motions of this sort, which were frankly 
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THESE DOMESTIC AND PARTICULAR BROILS 


(King Lear, Act V, Scene 1) 
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IT SEEMS TO HAVE GONE TO HIS HEAD 


From Grace E. Cooper, Corvallis, Oregon 


Morris for the George Matthew Adams Service 
(Geneva Daily Times) 
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WHAT A DIFFERENCE A FEW MILES MAKE! 


From Mary H. Dox, Geneva, New York 


Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
















THE NOVEMBER STORM 
From J. Fleming, St. Louis, Missouri 
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and obviously dilatory, were permitted. 
This sort of thing is outrageous. No 
legislative body ought to allow itself to 
be. tied up by technical rules which can 
be employed for the prevention of the 


very purposes for which that legislative 


body exists—the consideration and dis- 
cussion of legislative measures and ac- 
tion upon them. 


HOW LONG? 

roM New York was drawn one-tenth 
F of the A. E. F. Yet four years 
after the war not a single new Govern- 
mental hospital has been completed 
within the boundaries of New York 
State. 

The Government was offered a free 
site for a tuberculosis hospital at Lib- 
erty, New York, a town which is 
equipped by climate and experience to 
eare for patients in the best possible 
way. The Government refused this 
offer and proceeded to purchase a site 
for a hospital on the shores of the Hud- 
son River at a cost of, we are told, 
$100,000. After the expenditure of many 
thousands in the building of foundations, 
the work on this hospital has been 
stopped. No one seems to know whether 
the work has been permanently aban- 
doned or not. Letters to Washington 
result merely in arousing to renewed 
vigor the well-known bureaucratic game 
of “passing the buck.” 

We cite this case of the New York hos- 
pital merely because it seems typical of 
the whole method by which the problem 
of the veteran has been handled. If the 
Administration is wise, it will bend its 
utmost efforts to end the régime of 
broken promises, procrastination, and 
ineptitude which has marked the ac- 
tivity of the Veterans Bureau. If the 
Republican leaders are not convinced 
that the situation should be cleaned up 
for humanitarian reasons, they should 
at least show that they are aware of the 
fact that the hospital situation is full of 
political dynamite. 


A WOMAN JUDGE 
OF OHIO’S SUPREME COURT 
Ov of the notable incidents of the 
recent election was the choice of 
Florence E. Allen as a Judge of the Ohio 
State Supreme Court. Judge Allen is 
the first woman to receive that honor in 
Ohio, and, so far as we know, is the first 
woman Supreme Court judge in any of 
the States. A well-informed correspond- 
ent sends us the following sketch of 
Judge Allen’s career: “She was born in 
Salt Lake City, graduated from the 
Western Reserve University, and re- 


ceived her law degree from the New 
York University Law School; practiced 
law in Cleveland for five years, was ap- 
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Keystone 
FLORENCE E, ALLEN, ELECTED JUDGE OF 
THE SUPREME COURT OF OHIO 


pointed assistant prosecutor, and one 
year later was elected Common Pleas 
judge, in which position she has made a 
record for common sense, justice, and 
efficiency. Judge Allen did not enter the 
primaries, but was placed on the judicial 
ballot by petition as an independent 
candidate after Democrats and Republi- 
cans had nominated two candidates 
each.” 

In ansarticle in the New York “Times” 
we are told that undoubtedly Judge 
Allen is the first woman judge to pre- 
side on the bench in a case of murder 
in the first degree and to sentence a man 
to the electric chair, the only death sen- 
tence pronounced in Cleveland for thir- 
teen years. Another important and 
peculiar case tried before her, it is 
stated, was that of William H. McGan- 
non, Chief Justice of the Municipal 
Court of Cleveland. Judge McGannon 
was tried for murder, acquitted, and 
then indicted on the charge of suborn- 
ing perjury in the evidence at the 
first trial. He was tried for perjury 
before Judge Allen, toward whom he was 
so contemptuous during the trial that he 
was repeatedly reprimanded by the 
Judge. He was ultimately convicted, 
and was sentenced by Judge Allen to ten 
years’ imprisonment, with the remark 
that the law applied even more to judges 
than to other citizens, as judges were 
familiar with it. 

In a statement made since her election 
Judge Allen says: “We conducted a 
campaign with very limited funds, with- 
out organization, and with the definite 
opposition of the two political parties. 
The issue of my election was not impor- 
tant; but the fact that 490,000 vot 
disregarded party lines and gave us 
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their support marks a real advance 
toward an independent judiciary.” 

An Ohio jurist and lawyer. of distinc- 
tion in a private letter to a member of 
The Outlook’s staff indicates some regret 
that Judge Allen should be removed 
from the Common Pleas Court because 
there is great difficulty in obtaining 
judges of the right qualifications for that 
bench and Judge Allen has there made 
an excellent judge and one of ability and 
dignity. He gives his- personal impres- 
sion that Judge Allen was elected to the 
Supreme Court rather because she was 
a woman than because her special quali- 
fication for this position was greater 
than that of her opponent, Judge Hough, 
but admits that others might differ as 
to this. 


THE FREEDOM OF THE STRAITS 


gigs Lausanne Conference reached a 
critical point in its discussions 
when on December 4 Mr. Tchitcherin for 
Russia outlined the Soviet position as re- 
gards the straits of the Dardanelles and 
the control or freedom from control of 
the waters to the east, including the Sea 
of Marmora and the Black Sea. The 
Turkish delegates declined on that day 
to state their position, and thus the mat- 
ter stands as this issue of The Outlook 
is going to press. It seems to be an 
open question whether the Turks will 
concur completely in the Russian views 
or whether Turkey is beginning to be a 
little distrustful of Russia, perhaps a 
little more receptive to the ideas of the 
Allies as to the Straits, and may there- 
fore show a disposition to reason and a 
peaceful agreement. 

In: all this discussion we constantly 
hear the phrase, “The freedom of the 
Straits.” What does it mean? Turkey, 
Russia, and the Allies all agree that 
there should be freedom of commerce 
through the Straits and the waters to 
the eastward. Turkey has claimed, and 
Russia now claims in behalf of what the 
Soviet considers Russia’s interests as 
well as Turkey’s, that Turkey should be 
treated as an independent, free, and 
equal nation and assumes from this that 
Turkey should have a right to fortify 
any part of Turkish territory, including 
that adjacent to the Straits. This would 
mean that no warship.of the Allies could 
pass through the StraifS it\peace or in 
war without the specific consent of the 
Turkish Government, and this in turn 
means that, in case of serious trouble in 
the Near East, Great Britain, France, 
and Italy would be halted at the Straits 
just as the British navy and army were 
halted in the Great War. 

Now there is a plausible and appar- 
ently logical argument for the view just 
stated. If Turkey, or, for that matter, 
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Russia, had a trustworthy, representa- 
tive government; if either nation were 
now a good neighbor to the nations of 
western Europe; if the Turks were not 
muttering- about the exclusion of all 
Christians from their territory, and 
practically demanding with Russia’s 
aid to control the business and the in- 
‘ternational relations of the entire Near 
East—in such a case the claim might be 
considered reasonable. 

What Russia demands is not freedom 
of the Straits, but unbridled power for 
Turkey, or Turkey and Russia combined. 
Great Britain has controlled the Straits 
of Gibraltar for over two hundred years, 
and she has never used that control to 
cppress other nations. Could Turkey be 
trusted in the same way- as regards the 
straits of the Dardanelles? The Allies do 
not: think so; the only question is, how 
far they. are willing to go to prevent 
what would be a menace to their inter- 
ests in the Near East and to the peace 
of Europe. 

Mr. Tchitcherin, in his speech of 


December 4, demanded for Russia an. 


absolutely closed waterway to warships, 
and in support of his demand stated, the 
despatches say, that Russia had suffered 
five years from an open waterway, dur- 
ing which time her Black Sea ports were 
bombarded and insurrections assisted in 
consequence, and that Russia could not 
and would not permit in the future Eng- 
land’s hand to be at her throat. Fur- 
thermore, in answer to the British rep- 
resentative, Lord Curzon, Tchitcherin 
asked whether England “was at the 
table as arbiter of the world’s destinies.” 
Russia, he said, demanded that she be 
recognized as one of the great Powers, 
in complete equality with England, and 
did not recognize England as arbiter. 

One hopeful sign for the Allies’ con- 
tention is that Rumania and Bulgaria 
are adverse to the position which has, 
up to the date mentioned, been main- 
tained by Turkey and Russia in regard 
to the Black. Sea. Rumania and Bul- 
garia are opposed to militarizing the 
Black Sea and in favor of every possible 
extension there of the freedom of com- 
merce. 

The attitude of the Turks toward the 
peoples of western Europe is shown in 
their treatment of Christians in terri- 
tory claimed by Turkey. The newspaper 
despatches say that the Turks have 
ordered out of their territory every 
Greek now living in it; that this, if 
completely carried out, will result in the 
Jenishment from Turkish territory of 
nearly two million Greeks since the be- 
ginning of the war; that between five 
hundred thousand and six hundred thou- 
sand Greeks now in Asia Minor were 
ordered to get out by November 30, and 
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that when this order was extended so as 
to date December 15 Ismet Pasha said 
that if Greeks stayed after that date he 
could not be responsible for their safety 
—which, coming from a Turk as regards 
Greeks, is practically a threat of whole- 
sale slaughter. The Turks even asked 
that the three hundred thousand Greeks 
in Constantinople should be compelled 
to move, but they may reconsider that 
demand. 

All this, taken in connection with the 
wholesale migration of Greeks and other 
Christians from Western Thrace, has 


flooded nearby regions with great masses- 


of people, mostly poor, many of them-in 
distress and without any apparent 
economic future. 

A country which will. do this is not 
one to be treated as an equal by the 
great nations of western Europe. 


THE ‘VENGEANCE OF GREECE 


HE high political and military posi- 
tions of the six men executed on 


‘November 28 in Athens, the inhumane 


circumstances of at least one of the ex- 
ecutions, and the fact that the men were 
condemned by a court martial instead of 
a civil court stirred and startled readers 
the world over. Three of these men had 
been Premier (Gounaris, Protopapada- 
kis, and Stratos). two others had been 
Cabinet Ministers (Theotokis and Bal- 
tazzis), and the sixth, General Hadjanes- 
tis, was in command of the Greek army 
so disgracefully routed by Kemal. Gou- 
naris was seriously ill when condemned; 
he was taken in an ambulance to the 
scene of execution and there was put 
upon his feet and shot, together with the 
other five. 

Essentially, these executions were an 
act of vengeance. They represented 
anger and shame endured by the people 
and army of Greece for being led into a 
trap. So far as the political culprits 
were concerned it is charged that they 
led Greece into this trap, not to restore 
peace or to defend Greece, but to save 
themselves from political downfall. Gou- 
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naris, whose illness made his execution 
so revolting, was perhaps the worst 
offender, for it was he who, more than 
any other man, was responsible for the 
ariving out of Venizelos, the restoration 
of Constantine, and even for the vacil- 
lating, treacherous conduct of Greek 
policy which so long delayed the country 
from joining the Allies in the Great 
War. His fellow-Ministers who were 
shot were sharers in this tortuous and 
base political conduct. 

For a time it seemed more than prob- 
able that Prince Andrew, a brother of 
ex-King Constantine, would share the 
fate. of these six men. He was saved 
from death and allowed to go into exile 
only because of his humiliating plea 
that as a general he was a mere figure- 
head, knew practically nothing of mili- 
tary affairs, and did what he was told. 

The Greek Revolutionary Committee, 
which ordered the “courts martial and 
the executions, is fiow the only. existing 
government of any real power in Athens. 
Great Britain promptly showed its dis- 
approval of the bloodthirsty character of 
the act by breaking off diplomatic rela- 
tions through the withdrawal of its 
Minister from Athens. It is intimated 
in London that it is expected that the 
Revolutionary Committee will soon give 
way to a more responsible government 
and that relations may then be resumed. 
The executions were denounced fiercely 
in the British Parliament. The new 
Labor leader, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, is 
quoted as saying: “The executions rep- 
resent acts that must shock the whole 
world. If these men were guilty of acts 
that would justify such punishment, the 
highest, most deliberate formalities 
should have been observed before the 
sentences were carried out.” The Prime 
Minister, Mr.*Bonar Law, said that the 
Greek Government had been previously 
warned that if the men were executed 
Great Britain would withdraw its rep- 
resentative. When this was done, he 
declared that “in taking this action his 
Majesty’s Government was actuated by 
the general consideration that it is con- 
trary to the practice of civilized govern- 
ments to put to death outgoing Minis- 
ters on account of the failure of their 
policy.” 

Of course it was something more than 
failure of a policy that these men were 
charged with; but the trial and execu- 
tions smack more of the Middle Ages 
than of the Twentieth Century. 





TWO POETS DIE 
HE world of letters is the poorer by 
the death of Alice Meynell and of 
Josephine Preston Peabody. 
Alice Meynell and her husband, Wil- 
fred Meynell, laid the world under a 
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Photograph by Francis Bruguiere 


A SCENE IN “R.U.R.,” A THEATER GUILD PRODUCTION NOW PLAYING AT THE FRAZEE 


The Robots have wiped out mankind with the exception of Louis Calvert, 
sessed the secret of manufacturing Robots. 
able to teach them how to perpetuate their kind 


large debt by their discovery and pro- 
tection of one of the truest poets of the 
last century. The friendship which the 
Meynells gave to Francis Thompson was 
one of the most fruitful gifts which the 
h story of letters records. 

Guests who entered the Meynell home 
in Portman Square for the first time 
soon discerned that fundamental beauty 
of Mrs. Meynell’s character which made 
such a gift possible. There are many 
people who can give things; there are 
few who can give of themselves abund- 
antly and understandingly. 

To sit at the Meynell table, to see in 
the flesh the children, now grown to 
manhood and womanhood, of whom 
Francis Thompson sang, was an experi- 
ence worth crossing the ocean for. Mrs. 
Meynell of course will be remembered, 
not only for her personality, her hospi- 
tality, and her friendship with Francis 
Thompson, but also for a slender body 
of authentic poetry. Her work was in- 
stinct with faith in beauty and faith in 
humanity. 

In the same week in which Mrs. Mey- 
nell died America lost a younger writer 
of high accomplishment. Josephine 
Preston Peabody (Mrs. Lionel Marks) 
gave to the American stage its most 
successful poetic drama. “The Piper” 
won the Stratford-on-Avon prize in 1910 
and was successfully produced both in 
London and New York. Its New York 





THEATER, NEW YORK CITY 


They spared his life in the 


production was perhaps the greatest 
achievement of the ambitious National 
Theater. 

She will be remembered, however, 
for more than this one successful play. 
Two of her earlier volumes, “The Sing- 
ing Leaves” and the “Book of the Little 
Past,” should be found in every library. 
Her last work, a drama of high literary 
distinction, was published just a few 
months ago. It is called “Portrait of 
Mrs. W.” It is yet to receive the test 
of stage presentation. 


THREE PLAYS 
TT. Theater Guild opened its season 
with one of the most striking plays 
recently produced in New York—“R. U. 
R.,” a drama from Czechoslovakia, by 
Capek. Its title stands for Rossum’s 
Universal Robots, a chemically produced 
race of servants and laborers, created by 
Rossum and his successors with the pur- 
pose of eliminating the curse of Adam 
from the human race. These curious 
creatures, resembling men and women 
in almost everything but the power of 
emotional experience, are shipped out 
from the factory in thousands. They 
work, fight, and die for their masters in 
stolid submission. It is only when the 
sentimental wife of the factory manager 
persuades the chief chemist to labor to 
give these manikins souls that the 
Robots revolt. Led by a few of the 


who they believed pos- 
hope that he might be 


super-manikins, they succeed in extermi- 
nating the human race save for a single 
man. 

The play, as its plot would indicate, 
is melodramatic in character, but it is 
a melodrama shot through with flashes 
of brilliant satire. The play is produced 
in a manner fully up to the best Theater 
Guild tradition. It is now playing at 
the Frazee Theater. 

For its second play the Theater Guild 
produced a drama of personality by 
A. A. Milne called “The Lucky One.” 
It deals with the jealousies of two 
brothers. In the hands of Galsworthy 
the theme might have been interesting. 
Mr. Milne, however, does not treat it 
even with his usual deftness of dra- 
matic technique. The first act is all 
exposition, and so much happens off 
stage between the first and the second 
acts that half of the latter is also used 
up in explaining the situation. 

Very much more skillfully handled is 
Mr. Milne’s “The Romantic Age,” now 
playing at the Comedy Theater. The 
play is clean and sweet, yet not too 
sweet to limit its appeal to matinée 
audiences of schoolgirls. The heroine, 
played by Miss Margalo Gillmore, 
searches longingly for a fairy prince. 
She finds him, but not exactly in the 
form which she expects. The dénoue- 
ment of the play is the thing that saves 
it from treacliness. 
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THE WASHINGTON 
CONFERENCE A 
YEAR AFTER 


CENE—Anywhere in the United 
S States. 

DRAMATIS PERSONA—A PUBLIC- 
SPIRITED CITIZEN and a PRESS CORRF- 
SPONDENT. 

Public-Spirited Citizen—There ought 
to be a “blue sky law” against you fel- 
lows. 

Press Correspondent—What have I 
done now? 

P. S. C.—It’s not what you’ve done 
now, but what you did a year ago. 

P, C—A year ago? That was when I 
was in Washington. 

P. 8S. C.—Exactly. That was when you 
were boosting the stock of the Washing- 
ton Conference on Disarmament. Now 
see what’s become of the concern. 
Bankrupt! 

P. C.—I deny both allegations. There 
wasn’t any Conference on Disarmament; 
and it isn’t bankrupt. 

P. 8S. C——No Conference on Disarma- 
ment? Tell that to the Marines. And, 
as for its being bankrupt, just look at 
any newspaper. Instead of scrapping 
battleships by the wholesale, the big 
naval Powers are standing pat. Here’s 
a headline for you: “British Stop Junk- 
ing Ships Under Treaty. Will Disregard 
Washingtomw Pact Until France and 
Italy Sign, Commons Told.” Here’s an- 
other: “British Call Halt in Ship. Scrap- 
ping. Washington Says No U. S. Vessel 
Will Be Scrapped Until Treaty Is Effec- 
tive.” And you don’t need to be told 
that France is holding up the naval 
treaty and is showing no intention of 
ratifying it. So there you are. That 
whole grand Conference of yours gone to 
wreck. Instead of scrapping battleships 
they’ve scrapped the treaty. When a 
fellow gets caught promoting a get-rich- 
quick scheme, he’s lucky if he keeps out 
of jail. I think you’re lucky to be at 
large after promoting this get-peace- 
quick scheme. Anyway, you can’t fool 
me again. 

P. C.—I suppose I oughtn’t to be sur- 
prised; but I am. How long did that 
Conference last, do you remember? 

P. S. C—A couple of months or so. 

P. C.—Yes; almost exactly three. And 
you read a good deal about it? 

P. 8S. C.—Oh, yes; till I was tired of it. 

P. @.—And that’s the impression you 
got—a Conference on Disarmament 
which resulted in a treaty for scrapping 
the big navies of the world. And you 
are an especially intelligent representa- 
tive of the Intelligent Public. It can’t 
be your fault that you got that idea. It 
must be ours, whose duty it was to tell 
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you about it. Naturally, with that im- 
pression of the Conference you think it 
has proved a failure. Certainly there 
hasn’t been any disarmament, and the 
big navies are as big as ever. That, 
however, doesn’t show that the Confer- 
ence was a failure; because it wasn’t a 
Conference on Disarmament and there 
wasn’t any proposal to scrap or even 
reduce a single navy. It wasn’t chiefly 
a Conference about navies at all. 

P. 8S. C.—What’s the joke? 

P. C—No joke about it. That’s the 
time I expected you to be surprised; and 
that is just where most of us press cor- 
respondents failed in our job. Naturally, 
naval men think of it as chiefly a naval 
conference because it did affect the 
Navy. Even so good a naval officer as 
Captain Dudley W. Knox (Retired) says 
of the Conference: “America’s great ex- 
periment of trying by example to bring 
about general reduction of naval arma- 
ments and cessation of competitive 
naval building appears to have failed. 
So perhaps it is not surprising that you, 
a civilian, should have a somewhat simi- 
lar impression—except for the fact that 
you are a civilian. The Washington 
Conference, in fact, has already proved 
to be a huge success. Even from the 
naval point of view it is far from being 
a failure. Have you patience to let me 
try to explain? 

P. 8. C.—Shoot! 

P. C.—Thank you—not only for your 
permission, but for anticipating my 
thought. I was about to speak of shoot- 
ing. If you aim at a target and hit it, 
you succeed; but if a sympathetic by- 
stander thinks you are aiming at some- 
thing else, he will be disappointed. 
Your very success will be his disappoint- 
ment. That is what happened at the 
Conference a year ago. A good many 
bystanders—you among them—thought 
that the Conference was aiming at dis- 
armament and missed. In fact, it was 
aiming not at disarmament at all; but 
at two other things, and hit them both. 

One thing it aimed at and hit was the 
limitation of naval armament. 

It was not trying to destroy existing 
ships; it was trying to stop the building 
of new ones. 

And it succeeded. 

There were three great naval Powers 
racing with one another—America, Great 
Britain, and Japan—each trying to see 
how big and powerful a navy it could 
have in comparison with the other two. 
On November 12, 1921, America said to 
the other two: “Let us stop this race 
now—where we are—to-day. If we do, 
we shall each of us retain just as pow- 
erful a battle fleet as we have on this 
day, and no more. That requires some 





1$See the opening sentence in Captain Knox’s 
article in this issue of The Outlook. 
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figuring. Some of us have battleships 
or battlecruisers partly built. Those 
will have to be figured into the total 
strength. Some of these partly finished 
vessels will have to be scrapped, and 
some of the old ones that are of no 
special use ought to be scrapped so as 
to make everything square. But the 
main thing is for each of us to stop 
trying to outbuild the others, and to 
stop now.” After Great Britain and 
Japan had looked over America’s figures, 
they found them substantially correct, 
and agreed to stop the naval race. And 
they have stopped it. They have all 
three scrapped some, if not most, of 
their old ships. They haven’t yet 
scrapped their new construction, because 
the treaty hasn’t yet been ratified by 
France and Italy, and until it has been 
the scrapping of new construction would 
be without any authority of law. But 
every one of the three has stopped the 
naval ship-building race. That is what 
I call success. This is one thing that 
the Conference aimed at and hit. 

It is true that France has not ratified 
the treaty, and therefore the treaty is 
not technically in force. But France 
was not really in the naval race. 
Through no fault of her own, she was so 
far behind that she was not really a 
competitor. During the war she was so 
busy building guns for Americans and 
others, as well as for French soldiers, to 
use in resisting the Germans that she 
had no money or time or energy for 
building any battleships. And Italy, too, 
was not a competitor. France and Italy 
were included in the treaty because they 
were strong and friendly nations of con- 
siderable naval strength, but not because 
they were in the race, for they weren’t. 

In the meantime each of the three 
chief naval Powers has the right to keep 
its navy up to the strength it had a year 
ago; and every American should make 
himself a committee of one to see that 
the United States does so. I am with 
Captain Knox and Commander Wygant 
on that. Each country made a real 
sacrifice in stopping the naval race; and 
each country gained enormously also in 
stopping it. There is no present pros- 
pect that any one of them will start it 
again. That alone is enough to make 
the Conference a success. 

But that is not the most important 
thing the Conference aimed at. 

As I have just said, it was not chiefly 
a naval conference. 

Armament is, after all, something ex- 
ternal and material; and limiting arma- 
ment is negative. The Conference aimed 
at something mental and moral, and 
something that was positive as well. 
And it hit that too. That was its big- 


2Commander Wyegant’s article, as well as 
Captain Knox’s, is in this issue of The Cutions. 

















650 
gest success. You’ve probably over- 
looked it entirely. 

P. S. C.—I confess I have. 

P. C.—You are not to be blamed. Most 
people easily overlook invisible things. 

P. S. 0.—That’s natural. 

P. C.—I suppose so; but it oughtn’t to 
be. And a press correspondent does not 
do his job well unless he enables people 
to see the invisible and to understand 
that it is only the invisible that is really 
important. Mr. Mark Sullivan is one of 
the ablest press correspondents in Wash- 
In some respects he is without 
an equal. I have known him to make 
some invisible things quite plain. But 
at the Washington Conference he seems 
to have failed to see the most important 
thing it was aiming at, perhaps because 
it was invisible. In his book “The 
Great Adventure at Washington,” which 
records in most interesting fashion the 
doings of the Conference as he saw 
them,’ he writes: “Our minds were in- 
tent” (he means his mind was) “upon 
what we regarded” (that is, what he 
regarded) “as the great adventure of 
the Conference, the immense historic 
effort to agree upon self-imposed limita- 
tions on naval armament;” which per- 
haps is not surprising; but near the end 
of his book he adds: “The questions of 
the Far East were not an essential part 
of that great adventure. They, to a 
large extent, were a subject apart.” 
That’s where Mr. Sullivan missed the 
invisible. 

If every big naval Power understood 
the rest of the world and was itself 
understood, had no suspicion of other 
Powers and was itself unsuspected, re- 
garded its naval power as a means not 
of aggression but of police protection 
solely, and entertained no idea of self- 
aggrandizement at the expense of others, 
there would be no need of a campaign 
for limiting naval armaments. What 
makes big navies dangerous is suspicion, 
misunderstanding, selfish and_ short- 
sighted ambition. The big navies are 
visible; but the danger lies in what is 
invisible behind them. And that is 
where the Far East comes in. That is 
what made the Far East net “a subject 
apart” from the Conference, but the 


ington. 





Great Adventure at Washington: The 
Conference. By Mark Sullivan. 


3 The 
Story of the 


Illustrated by Joseph Cummings Chase. Double- 
day, Page, & Co., New York. $2.50. 
No other book that I know of gives so co- 


herent and vivid a picture of the Washington 
Conference as this. Its emphasis on the naval 
features of the Cofiference, which renders it de- 
fective as an interpretation of the Conference, 
is one of its virtues 9s a picture of it. Mr. 
Sullivan’s book is peculiarly free from signs of 
prejudice. His frankness is never clever or 
cynical, and therefore his honest judgment is such 
that even those participants in whom he finds 
defects may read his comments with interest 
and profit. He has succeeded admirably, not 
only in recording his own observations, but in 
selecting for quotation the comments of other 
observers. This book is rot merely of contem- 
porary interest, but is valuable as a source book 
for the historian. It is not often that a useful 


a document is as readable as _ this. 
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most important and fundamental subject 
of all. 

China and the Pacific Ocean have long 
been a storm center of international 
rivalry, a swirl of national ambitions. 
Russia, Germany, Great Britain, France, 
Japan, and even some of the smaller 
countries like Holland and Belgium, 
have contributed force to the storms in 
that vast region. In all these storms the 
chief victim, herself feeble and inert 
under the control of corrupt military 
chieftains, has been China. With such 
storms America at first had very little 
to do; but it happened that America be- 
came increasingly involved in them at 
the very time when the storms began 
blowing from the direction of Japan. 
Without knowing much about Far East- 
ern affairs, most Americans for several 
years were growing more and more sus- 
picious of Japanese militarism and ag- 
gression; and at the same time the 
Japanese were becoming more and more 
unfriendly toward their old friend, 
America. This situation was not helped 
at all by the alliance between Japan and 
Great Britain; it was made very much 
worse by Japan’s seizure of the German 
leasehold in the Chinese province of 
Shantung, by her imperious Twenty-one 
Demands upon China, and by her mili- 
tary occupation of Siberia when she was 
supposed to be acting as a partner of 
America in helping, and not subduing, 
the Russians. Under these circum- 
stances, the talk about limiting naval 
armaments without removing the cause 
would have been frivolous. Now what 
has happened? Japan is out of Siberia. 
Did you see that in any scare heads in 
the newspapers? 

P. 8. 0.—No, I missed that. 

P. C.—For a very good reason. There 
weren’t any scare heads. But Japan is 
out, just the same. Did you know that 
Japan was practically out of Shantung— 
not merely the port, but even out of the 
railway zone that runs all the way up 
into the interior of the province? And 
did you know that there has been a great 
internal change in Japanese government 
by which the old military control of 
Japan’s foreign policies has been weak- 
ened and appears to be on the way 
toward removal altogether? 

P. 8S. C—To tell the truth, I haven’t 
taken much interest in the internal 
politics in Japan. 

P, C.—This isn’t politics merely; it’s a 
change in the spirit and tone of Japan 
in her relation to other countries. And 
you must have noticed the change in the 
feeling of Americans toward Japan. 
There is no such suspicion as there was 
a year ago last summer. And it’s not 
Japan only. All the nations that were 
represented at the Washington Confer- 
ence are in an entirely different relation 
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to China and the Far East from that of 
@ year ago. Don’t misunderstand me. 
There is no golden age suddenly come 
on the world. There is no new world 
order; but there is all the difference be- 
tween a condition in which war was 
threatening and a condition in which 
war is, to say the least, improbable. It’s 
not merely the treaties that were 
adopted at the Washington Conference 
so much as the invisible spirit behind 
them that has changed the situation. 

If the things that have occurred as a 
result of the Washington Conference had 
happened as a result of a war, the papers 
would have been full of them. 

P. 8S. C.—You seem: to think it is still 
a going concern? 

P. C.—Yes, sir; 
above par. 


with its stock way 


ERNEST HAMLIN ABBOTT. 


THE SPEAKABLE 
TURK 


UFTY-ZADE K. ZIA BEY, son of 
M a former Turkish Ambassador 

and for ten years a resident of 
the United States, returned to Constanti- 
nople after the armistice, taking with 
him his American bride. As he pro- 
fesses, he “was anxious to show her his 
country, and in “Speaking of the Turks,” 
just published by Duffield & Co., he seeks 
to do as much for us all. 

Are Christians persecuted there? Ac- 
cording to Zia Bey, “at the time of the 
conquest of Constantinople, Mechemet IV 
not only recognized the entire freedom 
of religion of the non-Turkish races, but 
even exempted them from all duties to 
the state. When it is realized that these 
privileges have survived nearly five long 
centuries, the stories of persecution will 
be considered as greatly exaggerated as 
the news of the death of Mark Twain.” 
They are fabricated by missionaries and 
the Near East Relief, as “a _ well- 
managed campaign following an ener- 
getic propaganda by which Turks are 
represented as committing wholesale 
massacres and atrocities is always sure 
to bring substantial financial assistance 
for Armenians and Greeks, and inciden- 
taily to secure a longer lease of life to 
the jobs of all those employed in relief 
and missionary work.” 

However, the flow of money is “care- 
fully canalized into Greek and Armenian 
channels alone. What difference does it 
make if hundreds of thousands of Turks 
are dying? We do not ask help. Why 
do not the foreigners take in their own 
homes their pet children, their cry- 
babies, and leave us alone to heal our 
wounds? Are they afraid that public 
opinion in their countries will—through 
direct contact—realize too soon the 
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hypocrisy of their pets?. .. An old say- 
ing states that it takes one Jew to fool 
two Christians, one Armenian to fool 
two Jews, and one Greek to fool two 
Armenians.” In business the Turk 
claims to have found this true. “As 
commerce, finance, and industry de- 
veloped, the non-Turkish elements of the 
country obtained a solid ecoucmic grip 
and used it in their endeavors ito choke 
the Turks.” 

Is there polygamy in Turkey? Or 
slavery? Zia Bey finds neither. Says 
he: 

This is a true narrative of Turkey 
and the Turks as they really are, so I 
have to speak the truth even at the 
risk of shattering many legends. I 
am bound, therefore, not to fall in 
line with the traditions established by 
other writers who never fail to refer 
to a servant in a Turkish household 
as being a “slave,” and to the ladies 
of a Turkish family as being “wives.” 
The truth is that slavery was not 
generally practised in Turkey even 
before the Civil War in America, and 
the “wives” referred to by most of the 
foreign writers either exist only in 
their imagination or else are the sis- 
ters, sisters-in-law, daughters, or 
cousins of the head of the family 
which foreign writers innocently or 
purposely represent as his wives. Of 
course there might be several wives 
in the same household—but not the 
wives of the same man. 


Indeed, the status of women in Turkey 
is now all that any rational feminist 
could demand, for “the daily contact of 
Turkish women with the public during 
the war years resulted of course in tear- 
ing down the social walls which had so 
far secluded them. ... The emancipation 
of Turkish women became complete.” 

Apparently Zia Bey has read “Harem- 
lik,” by Demetra Vaka (Mrs. Kenneth 
Brown), for, after paying his compli- 
ments to “the higher-class Greeks,” who, 
though “not Venizelist enough to don a 
Greek uniform,” maintain “a cunning 
and insidious propaganda,” he remarks: 


To obtain the sympathy and the 
moral support of certain nations 
which, like America, are imbued with 
the spirit of fair play, some of their 
women write sweet articles where 
the keynote is the lovableness of the 
Turks individually, their innocence, 
their dearness, and their romanticism, 
cunningly interwoven with stories— 
supposed to be personal experiences— 
which emphasize in descriptions, if 
not in words, the ignorance of the 
Turks, their administrative or busi- 
ness incapacity, how they still prac- 
tice slavery and polygamy, and how 
they commit political murder and 
atrocities. The broad-minded but 
misinformed public believes in these 
camouflaged false accusations because 
of the hypocritical profession of love 
interwoven with them. 


The “broad-minded but misinformed 
public” should instead read Pierre Loti, 


. by the daily newspaper. 
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he contends, and “if there is any one 
whose talent is equal to that of Pierre 
Loti and has the courage to publish his 
opinion, he can thoroughly count on all 
the help, assistance, and gratitude of the 
whole Turkish rdce, much maligned in 
American literature.” ‘ 

Confusedly broad-minded is Zia Bey 
himself. In his chapter on Robert Col- 
lege he deplores its sectarianism and 
tells us, “Recognizing the one Almighty 
God and all his prophets, I never hesi- 
tated to go into any church of any de- 
nomination and raise my thoughts in 
prayer.” 

Coming from a “terrible” Turk, this 
may seem a bit odd, but are Turks in 
reality at all terrible? Says Zia Bey: 

An American lady—it being her 
first day in Constantinople and her 
imagination being full of all the hor- 
rid things she had heard about the 

Turks in America—was rather ner- 

vous until she met my wife, who 

breezed in to greet her in a perfectly 

American way. Needless to say that 

a short. while after she was laughing 

with us at the reputation of being 


“terrible” which the Turks have 
abroad. 


Queer logic this—as queer, almost, as 
that by which massacres become inven- 
tions of the Near East Relief, polygamy 
and slavery a “legend,” the emancipation 
of Turkish women “complete,” and 
Loti’s romances a contribution to knowl- 
edge. Throughout “Speaking of the 
Turks” he proves too much, leaving the 
impression that he is aware of having 
his hands full and rather more. One 
cannot help wondering what was his 
sensation on again beholding Turkey 
after ten years’ residence in America. 
Perhaps shame! 


HOW HISTORY 
IS MADE 


HE story I have to tell is not of 
T any particular importance except 
in showing how history is made 
Hundreds of 
thousands of modern readers get their 
sole impressions of political events and. 
political characters from the daily press. 
They have no means of referring to 
original documents or state papers. 
There is a moral here for editors, which, 
however, I do not propose to draw. I 
merely wish to relate an incident of 
editorial misinformation which has 
come under my own observation. It is 
as significant, perhaps, as it is amusing. 
On September 30 the New York 


“Times,” a responsible and careful news- 
paper of the first class, published an 
editorial commenting on the surrender 
of the notorious Moroccan bandit, Rai- 
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suli. In the course of its editorial it 
made this positive statement, which on 
its face bears all the earmarks of being 
based on accurate and official knowledge. 
I have italicized the most important 
assertion: 


President Roosevelt may be said to 
have introduced the humorous knave 
[Raisuli] to the American people. 
Who can fail to remember that droll 
gesture of Mr. Roosevelt. to the Re- 
publican party in convention at Chi- 
cago, “Perdicaris alive or Raisuli 
dead”?—a telegram prepared for 
transmission to the Sultan at Tangier, 
but never sent. It fixed attention 
upon the Republican Convention, it 
roused the country. “Just like 
Teddy!” was the admiring comment. 


If the statement were true that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt deliberately wrote a tele- 
gram, never intending to send it, for the 
purpose of bamboozling the American 
people in a Convention which he hoped 
would nominate him, the fact would au- 
tomatically assign him to the most con- 
temptible class of pot-house politicians. 
A friend of mine, holding a responsible 
official position in one of the most im- 
portant financial institutions in this 
country, called my attention to this 
editorial statement of the “Times” with 
considerable anxiety. He is an admirer 
of Roosevelt’s achievements and charac- 
ter, but if the statement by the “Times” 
were a historical fact he felt that it 
would shake his faith in a great Ameri- 
can. I told him that I knew. nothing 
more about the incident than was cur- 
rent in 1904, but that I would see what 
I could discover. 

My first step was to go to George B. 
Cortelyou, now President:of the Consoli- 
dated Gas Company of New York, and 
Secretary of Commerce, Postmaster- 
General, and Secretary of the Treasury 
under President Roosevelt. As a mem- 
ber of President Roosevelt’s Cabinet I 
thought he might remember the circum- 
stances under which the Raisuli tele- 
gram was written. He did remember, of 
course, the Raisuli episode, but could 
not, naturally, speak definitely of dates 
or details after a lapse of eighteen years. 
He suggested seeing William Loeb, Jr. 
Mr. Loeb was Secretary to President 
Roosevelt from 1903 to 1909; was later 
Collector of the Port of New York; and 
is now an executive of the American 
Smelting and Refining Company. Some- 
what later, at a Committee meeting of 
the Roosevelt National Memorial Asso- 
ciation, of which Mr. Loeb and I are 
both members, I told him of my quest. 
He recollected the incident very well, 
and remembered Roosevelt’s asking Mr. 
Hay in his presence to cable to the 
American Consul at Tangier, “We want 
Perdicaris alive or Raisuli dead.” Mr. 
Loeb added that he always supposed the 
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cablegram was sent, but it might be con- 
ceivable that before it was coded and 
despatched Perdicaris was surrendered. 
Mr. Loeb further suggested that Mr. 
Adee, who has been Assistant Secretary 
of State since 1886, and who is probably 
as familiar with the historical records 
of the State Department as any living 
man, might be able to furnish exact in- 
formation. In the meantime, at this 
Committee meeting of the Roosevelt 
Memorial Association, its Executive 
Secretary, Mr. Hermann Hagedorn, sug- 
gested that the “Life and Letters of 
John Hay,” by William Roscoe Thayer, 
would undoubtedly refer to the Perdi- 
caris affair. We got a copy of the “Life 
of Hay” from the Association’s library, 
and found in Volume II, on page 383, 
the following: 

One example of Secretary Hay’s 
success in securing immediate atten- 
tion to an ultimatum occurred in 
June, 1904, when an American citizen, 
Ion H. Perdicaris, was seized by 
Raizuli, a Moroccan bandit, and held 
for a ransom. After much shilly- 
shallying, and threats by Raizuli that 
he would kill his prisoner unless the 
money was speedily paid, Hay cabled 
to Gummeré, the American Consul at 
Tangier, June 22: “We want Perdi- 
earis alive or Raizuli dead:” adding 
that “he [Gummeré] was not to com- 
mit us about landing marines or 
seizing custom house.” 

“June 23. My telegram to Gum- 
meré had an uncalled-for success. It 
is curious how a concise impropriety 
hits the public. 


“June 24. Gummeré_ telegraphs 
that he expects Perdicaris to-night. 
“June 27. Perdicaris wires his 
thanks.” 

So speedily did even a _ brigand, 
apparently safe in the depths of 


Morocco, recognize the note of com- 
mand in the voice from overseas. 


What Mr. Hay meant by a “concise 
impropriety” is probably an allusion to 
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the very undiplomatic but very delight- 
ful and effective language of the phrase, 
“We want Perdicaris alive or Raizuli 
dead.” 

The proof now seemed pretty complete 
that the telegram, which the “Times” 
asserts was never sent, was actually 
sent. But I wanted to clinch the mat- 
ter. I therefore wrote to Mr. Adee on 
November 23, inclosing the “Times” 
editorial, and saying: 

At Mr. Loeb’s suggestion, I am 
writing to you to know whether there 
are any records to show whether the 
cablegram was actually despatched or 
not. Mr. Loeb thinks there is a very 
remote possibility that before the 
message was coded and despatched, 
word may have come in of the return 
of Perdicaris, which made the actual 
telegraphing of the message unneces- 
sary. I hesitate to add to your bur- 
dens, but as a matter of historical 
accuracy I think these facts may be 
of some interest. 


Apparently the question was consid- 
ered by Mr. Adee of sufficient impor- 
tance to refer to the Secretary of State, 
for on November 29 Mr. Hughes him- 
self replied as follows: 


“My dear Mr. Abbott: 

“I wish to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of November 23, 1922, en- 
closing a copy of an editorial article in 
the New York ‘Times’ of September 30, 
in which it is stated that the telegram 
containing the expression ‘Perdicaris 
alive or Raisuli dead’ was prepared but 
never sent by the Department. You 
wish to know whether the telegram was 
actually despatched. 

“On June 22, 1904, the following tele- 
gram was sent to the American Minister 
at Tangier, Morocco: 

We want Perdicaris alive or Raisuli 


dead. Further than this we desire 
least possible complications with 
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Morocco or other powers. You will 
not arrange for landing marines or 
seizing custom house without specific 
directions from this Department. 
(signed) Hay. 

“A paraphrase of this telegram is 
printed in the 1904 volume of ‘Foreign 
Relations,’ page 503. 

Faithfully yours, 
(Signed) CHaRLES E. HuGHes.” 


Perhaps it may seem that a good deal 
of unnecessary detail is given in the 
foregoing relation, but each link of the 
procedure is purposely presented as an 
indication that even newspapers, when 
they try to make history, can by a little 
painstaking get the exact facts. It 
may be added that the distinguished 
statesman who presided at the Republi- 
can Convention of 1904, when Roosevelt 
was practically nominated by acclama- 
tion, said to me that the “Times” impli- 
cation that the Perdicaris cablegram 
was written for the purpose of arousing 
enthusiasm at the Convention is gro- 
tesque. He added that not only was it 
unnecessary for Mr. Roosevelt to write a 
telegram to arouse enthusiasm in his be- 
half, but that no telegram from him 
could possibly have stopped the enthusi- 
asm or hindered his nomination. 

Since this article is written in behalf 
of accuracy, it should be said that if 
the name of the Moroccan bandit is 
speiled with an “s” in one place and 
with a “z” in another, it is not the 
proof-reader’s fault. The State Depart- 
ment and the New International Ency- 
clopedia prefer the former spelling, 
while Mr. Thayer prefers the latter. 
The “Times” version of the incident, 
however, is just as dead as Raisuli 
would have been if he had not heeded 
President Roosevelt’s “droll gesture” in 
behalf of American rights. 

ke FB. &; 


PIERCE BUTLER, NOMINEE FOR THE UNITED 
STATES SUPREME COURT 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE FROM MINNESOTA BY H. A. BELLOWS 


that the entire Northwest would 

have regarded the appointment of 
Pierce Butler, of St. Paul, to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States with 
the kind of satisfaction that ordinarily 
accompanies gratified local pride. It 
would have felt that in thus recognizing 
the Northwest’s foremost lawyer the 
President had shown both wisdom in 
his choice of an able man and good 
judgment in acknowledging the claims 
of a part of the country not previously 
represented in the Nation’s highest 
tribunal. 


| ae or five years ago it is probable 


Even as little as six or eight weeks 
ago, it seems unlikely that the appoint- 
ment would have created much active 
protest. November 7, however, exercised 
a profound influence in the Northwest, 
less on the thoughts of men and women 
than on their readiness to translate 
these thoughts into action. The victory 
of La Follette in Wisconsin, the triumph 
of the once-repudiated Frazier in North 
Dakota, and, above all, the defeat of 
Kellogg by Shipstead in Minnesota— 
these things have sharply intensified the 
zeal of all the elements in the Northwest 
opposed to conservatism. 


Thus it has come about that the ap- 
pointment of Pierce Butler was the sig- 
nal for a double outcry in his own 
State—an outcry of enthusiastic ap- 
plause on the part of Republican and 
Democratic leaders alike and on the part 
of the State bar and bench generally; an 
outery of bitter indignation on the part 
of those whose votes had just elected 
Henrik Shipstead to the Senate. 

A general Northwestern estimate of 
Mr. Butler would unquestionably place 
him in the same category with Senator 
Kellogg. Both are prominent corpora- 
tion lawyers in St. Paul, and the agri- 
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cultural population of the Northwest has 
little love for corporations, lawyers, or 
the cities. Minnesota having just voted 
to unseat Senator Kellogg in favor of a 
dentist representing the Farmer-Labor 
party, the feeling in certain quarters 
regarding Mr. Butler’s appointment is 
only a little less violent than it would 
have been if President Harding had 
appointed Senator Kel'ogg himself to 
the vacancy. 

The opposition has taken specific form 
in many editorials in the labor press, in 
protests to Senators, and, above all, ina 
long letter to Senators Ladd and La 
Follette from an anonymous professor in 
the University of Minnesota. This letter 
charges Mr. Butler with unfitness for a 
high judicial position on the grounds of 
violent prejudices, high-handed and 
domineering methods, and what the 
critic regards as an excess of devotion 
to the cause of his clients, sometimes 
leading him to disregard the ethical if 
not the legal principles of justice. 

Sifted down, these charges amount to 
this: that Mr. Butler has always been 
a man of vigorous action, absolutely 
fearless, and at times relentless in doing 
what he believed to be right, and that 
he is an extraordinarily able lawyer. 
For fifteen years he has been one of the 
regents of the University of Minnesota, 
and because he has steadfastly resisted 
shilly-shallying sentimentality on the 
one hand and political wire-pulling on 
the other he has won many enemies 
through his distinguished service to the 
State. 

Once Mr. Butler has clearly made up 
his mind as to what ought to be done, 
he has repeatedly shown an indomitable 
will in bringing it to pass, and this has 
naturally created among his enemies a 
tradition as to his violent prejudices. 
But his whole career as a regent of the 
University bears testimony to his in- 
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Keystone 
PIERCE BUTLER, NOMINATED FOR SUPREME 
COURT JUSTICE 


variable willingness to hear all sides of 
every controversy and his zeal in“study- 
ing it from every possible angle before 
making up his mind. 

As a lawyer Mr. Butler has done his 
work well—too well, his opponents 
argue. He has been a shrewd and zeal- 
ous advocate; does that fact unfit him 
for being an impartial and wise judge? 
Those who make such a claim challenge 
the whole theory of appointing lawyers 
to the bench. Mr. Butler’s integrity has 
never been seriously questioned; the ob- 
jection made by his enemies is simply 
that he has served his clients too well. 

In answer to this, it may be pointed 
out that some of his most important 
clients have been the people themselves. 
Shortly after his admission to the bar 
he became assistant county attorney for 


CUNO’S CABINET 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE FROM BARON 


Germany to have Mr. Cuno form his 
Cabinet of non-partisan Ministers. 
Perhaps it is also a departure from the 
classical forms of parliamentarism. The 
Cabinet of Wirth was still composed on 
the old lines; the parties of the majority 
selected their representatives to make 
up the Government, and, as so often 
happens with parliamentary coalitions, 
they were able to keep the power in 
their hands for only a short period. 
The position of Wirth was made a trifle 
stronger than he really deserved only 
on account of Germany’s international 
plight. The break-up, however deferred, 
had finally to come. Neither Wirth nor 
his colleagues could hold the parties to- 
gether any more. 
The reason is easy to find. Germany 
is living through a severe internal 


T is a decidedly new departure for 


crisis. Her social structure, put out of 
joint by the war, is being readjusted and 
reshaped, and mostly at the expense of 
the middle classes. The war, the pain- 
ful peace that followed, recent profiteer- 
ing, the fabulous drop of the mark, all 
that tended to produce new social ele- 
ments, and this in turn increased the 
social struggle, intensifying the claims 
of the two extremes; the monarchists 
assiduously work for restoration and 
possibly vengeance, the Socialists had to 
revise their own programme according 
to the new conditions and digest the 
disappointment of the Russian experi- 
ment. In this last respect one can 
notice great progress made by the So- 
cialist leaders of Germany, which 
brought about the remarkable reunion 
of the Socialist factions; the extreme 
radical 


elements have realized their 
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Ramsey County, in which St. Paul is 
situated, and two years later, in 1893, he 
was elected county attorney. In 1909 he 
was appointed Special Attorney-General 
for the Government by Attorney-General 
Wickersham in the prosecution of the 
bleached flour cases, and again in 1911 
in connection with the criminal prosecu- 
tion of the Chicago meat packers for 
violation of the Sherman Act. Two 
years ago he was retained by the Cana- 
dian Government as counsel in its pro- 
ceedings to determine the price to be 
paid to the Grand Trunk Railroad when 
its properties were taken over. 

On the other side, he was for some 
years general attorney for the Chicago, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha Rail- 
road, and from 1913 to 1918 he was 
counsel for the conference committee of 
the railways in connection with their 
physical valuation. Most of his work 
for the past twenty-four years‘has been 
in the general practice of iaw. 

In his own State Republicans and 
Democrats have united, almost without 
exception, in commending the appoint- 
ment. They feel that he has amply 
proved his ability as a lawyer, and, far 
more than that, his sound wisdom, his 
courage, and his high ideals of public 
service. Nearly every one who knows 
him personally believes that he can 
serve the country, as for fifteen years he 
has served the State University, impar- 
tially, fearlessly, and wisely. A great 
many people throughout the Northwest, 
however, regard his appointment as a 
direct blow to those who have just suc- 
ceeded in electing Frazier and Shipstead 
to the Senate. They object to him, not 
for the reasons alleged in most of the 
published protests, but because, as a St. 
Paul corporation lawyer, they link his 
name with that of his fellow-citizen and 
friend, Frank B. Kellogg. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota, December 1, 1922, 


SERGE A. KORFF 


mistaken position, built exclusively on 
the hopes of being able some day to fol- 
low the example of Lenine; they have 
come back into the fold of their former 
companions-in-arms, the majority Social- 
ists. This in turn increased enormously 
the power of the latter, and a clash 
with the bourgeois parties became in- 
evitable, upsetting the weak Cabinet of 
Wirth. 

Under these circumstances, nothing 
was left for President Ebert but to call 
in an outsider, some person who would 
be free from party allegiance and who 
would be able to form and run a govern- 
ment on non-partisan lines, a so-called 
“business” Cabinet. This promised a 
little more stability and it promised a 
better chance for tiding Germany over 
the crisis. 

Cuno’s position will be nevertheless an 
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extremely difficult one; he won’t have 
many friends anywhere; he will be 
harassed by enemies and opponents 
from all sides, and probably deluged by 
all sorts of foolish criticism. Yet he has 
a good chance. He is himself a moder- 
ate business man, sufficiently experi- 
enced and cool-headed to attend to the 
business side of the Government work; 
the administration of the country will 
probably run smoothly, conducted on 
strictly non-partisan lines. -This in it- 
self is a great advantage, leaving more 
time for the Government to concentrate 
its attention on the main political prob- 
lems that are now distracting Ger- 
many. 

There is no doubt, however, that in 
this last respect Cuno is confronted with 
a formidable array of difficulties. First, 
there is the pressing French claim for 
reparation payments; will Cuno be able 
to press out of the people the necessary 
money? Secondly, there comes the prob- 
lem of the falling mark; will the new 
Government be able to find means to 
stop it and, in particular, to curb those 
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elements that endeavor to create artifi- 
cial causes for the further decline of the 
mark? Thirdly, Germany needs badly 
to revise her international relations; in 
this respect Cuno has an easier task; he 
will have to concentrate his attention on 
the relations to England and Russia, and 
a certain co-operation in both cases 
seems inevitable. And, fourthly, the 
greatest problem of the day constitutes 
the internal social struggle and the 
necessity of finding means to avoid a 
monarchical restoration, to restrain ob- 
streperous Bavaria, and save the Ger- 
man federal union. Will Cuno succeed 
in this, his most difficult task? Only the 
future can tell; the difficulties, no doubt, 
are in some ways overwhelming and the 
present outlook rather discouraging, but 
certainly not hopeless. <A satisfactory 
solution, on which, by the way, the peace 
of Europe depends very much, will be 
found only on condition that Cuno 
proves strong enough and sufficiently 
tactful. His first steps are quite promis- 
ing in both respects. 
Washington, D. C. 


FASCISM IN ITALY 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE FROM ELBERT FRANCIS BALDWIN 


Conference, in this excellent Hétel 
Suisse, lived one Benito Mussolini. 
He is now Prime Minister of Italy. 

The hotel proprietor, M. Keller, has 
been telling me about him, as follows: 
“He has ambition and pride. He will 
go far. Those who think they see in him 
only a passing phase will find them- 
selves mistaken. He knows his Italy too 
well for that....I see that he has come 
out for loyal support for the King. That 
is good. But he did not impress me as 
very strong on that side. Perhaps you 
could hardly expect it from an ex- 
Extreme Socialist.” 

Benito Mussolini, the son of a black- 
smith and Socialist of the Italian Ro- 
magna, was born at Doria, in the prov- 
ince of Forli, about forty years ago, and 
so from his earliest years he knew that 
Fiume lay across the Adriatic. He be- 
gan his work-days as apprentice to a 
stonemason. In addition to being a 
stonemason himself, he has been a gar- 
dener, a weaver, a railway porter, a 
violinist, a fencer, a Socialist agitator, 
an editor, a soldier in the Alpini ranks, 
and, finally, the founder of the Fascisti. 

This party takes its name from the 
fasces, or bundle of rods bound together, 
borne by or in front of officials of the old 
Roman Republic and Empire, as symbols 
of their power in imposing law and order. 

Mussolini’s early course had been 
rather in agitation for resistance to law 
and order. His professions of extreme 
Socialism, not to say Communism, his 
publication at Lugano, Switzerland, of 
an incendiary sheet, “L’Avvenire del 
Lavoratore” (the Future of the Working- 
man), and his alleged extra-legal course 


Sco months ago, during the Cannes 


earned for him a decree of expulsion. 
This was the more significant as the 
Swiss Government has been the most 
tolerant of any in affording a refuge to 
extremists of ail sorts. From Switzer- 
land Mussolini went to Germany and 
Austria, and, returning to Italy (1910), 
founded a weekly paper, “La Lotta di 
Classe” (Class Conflict). 

From these vagabond years it is a re- 
lief to turn to Mussolini’s more inspiring 
war record. 

That record really began long before 
Italy entered the war. It dates from 
Mussolini’s meeting in Austria with 
Cesare Battisti, the Italian patriot and 
martyr of the Trentino, tuen under Aus- 
trian sovereignty. Mussolini’s fiery revo- 
lutionary soul now began to be awakened 
by a new cause—that of Nationalism, 
pure and simple. He even published a 
book (1908) about it and the Trentino. 

His curiously mingled ideas of Social- 
ism and Nationalism were seen four 
years later when, in Italy, he fulminated 
against the Tripolitan war and was im- 
prisoned for it, while in 1914 we find 
him at the head of the Red Week Revo- 
lution in the Romagna, which apparently 
endangered the throne itself. 

Later in the year the World War be- 
gan. Italy was out of it, but Mussolini 
did not propose that she should remain 
out of it. He now founded his third 
journal, the “Popolo d’Italia,” so that 
he might have a militant organ for com- 
bating the propaganda of the powerful 
Socialist “Avanti,” which favored con- 
tinued Italian neutrality, thus playing 
into Germany’s hands. Mussolini, on 
*the contrary, advocated Italian interven- 
tion on the Entente side. 


In the war itself he was wounded at 
Cividale (1916). And when the war 
ended it found him-as violently National- 
ist as he had been Socialist before. He 
had not to wait long for an opportunity 
to show the fervor of the change which 
animated him. 

The occasion arose in this wise. After 
the war the extreme Socialists rose to 
unprecedented power. It finally became 
so great that in Turin and other indus- 
trial centers they actually seized fac- 
tories and workshops from their lawful 
Proprietors and managers and them- 
selves tried to run those factories and 
workshops. There could be but one end 
to this. It almost seemed as if Russia’s 
tragic experiences were going to be re- 
produced in Italy. A long period of 
unrest now occurred, and it took the 
clever Giolitti ultimately to bring the ex- 
tremists to economic reason. 

But, though at the time the world did 
not realize it, more than economic rea- 
son was involved. Despite the brilliant 
Italian army triumphs at the end of the 
war, the social revolutionaries, not con- 
tent with their ghastly disintegrating 
influence at the time of the Caporetto 
disaster, now began openly to show, not 
only indifference to the army, but often 
contempt and even hostility. If such am 
attitude could once have been accepted 
by the Communist Mussolini, it could no 
longer be accepted by the Nationalist 
Mussolini. What! was this the attitude 
that for one moment could be shown 
towards an army that by its victory at 
Vittorio Veneto, by the armistice it com- 
pelled Austria to sign (four years ago 
this very day!), had utterly vanquished 
its foe of centuries, had redeemed what 
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had too long been Italia Irredenta, and 
had bound together all Italian patriots 
as never before? 

Such an amazing attitude was of 
course intolerable to these patriots. Mus- 
solini instantly found that it was intoler- 
able to him too. From the moment (1919) 
when he first observed it, his burning 
passion for unpatriotic, Communistic, 
revolutionary ideas definitely capitulated 
before his vision of a patriotic counter- 
organization. The project gradually 
took form in his mind. It was to be a 
great irregular citizen army, to back up 
the regular army in every way, to be its 
friend and propagandist, and as well to 
back up the officers of the civil law by 
ruthless deeds of violence, if necessary, 
whenever the administration of those 
officers seemed weak. 

At first Mussolini called his new or- 
ganization the “Fascio della Vittoria,” 
because he wanted to emphasize the 
army’s victory and to influence respect 
for that victory. But as circumstances 
and time went on, and the new organi- 
zation was itself a long way from vic- 
tory, he changed its name to “Fascio di 
Combattimento.” 

The first meeting was held in a school 
house and was attended by hardly a 
hundred persons. Socialist and Com- 
munist as he had been, Mussolini had 
the sense nevertheless now to appeal 
especially to the middle classes. His in- 
stinct proved to be sound, for they re- 
ceived the appeal with fewer misgivings 
than did the lower classes. Little by 
little, however, Mussolini captured the 
imagination of increasing numbers and 
assured himself of their support. He 
also found support in a high quarter, 
for Premier Giolitti himself was de- 
lighted to discover some patriotic offset 
to unpatriotic Bolshevism. 

Mussolini organized his followers like 


an army, and in this availed himself of - 


the services of regular retired officers. 
He even organized the special services of 
arms, ambulance, aviation, and supply. 
He had of course to contend with the 
“lunatic fringe” found on the skirts of 
every reform movement. These lunatic 
followers often got out of hand. They 
frequently made punishments worse 
than the original crimes. Burnings and 
murders by Communists were avenged 
by worse burnings and murders by 
Fascisti. Now and then there came 
along such a burlesque as yesterday’s, 
when a crowd of Fascisti seized the 
secretary of a Communist society in 
Rome, shaved his head bare, painted 
thereon the green, white, and red of the 
Italian flag, and paraded him up and 


_ down the Corso. 


Yet, despite all their self-assumed 
power and its often criminal exercise, 
the Fascisti grew until they numbered 
many hundreds of thousands and en- 
joyed more than proportionate power. 
For instance, two years have sufficed to 
reduce the Italian Bolsheviki, and last 
summer when the Socialists declared a 
nation-wide strike in all industries the 
Fascisti put it down in twenty-four 
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hours. They thus saved Italy at a criti- 
cal time. 

Dazzled by success, they began to go 
further. By brute force they deposed 
lawfully constituted civil authorities 
from their seats. Whole municipal ad- 


ministrations were then seized, as in ~ 


Bolzano, Trent Pavia, three weeks ago. 
They entered the barracks and magea- 
zines and helped themselves to arms 
and ammunition with surprisingly little 


- difficulty—the army had long regarded 


them with a generally benevolent eye. 

Then we heard that they were going to 
march on Rome. Most persons doubted 
that they really would. But they did— 
thousands and thousands of them in 
black shirts (the emblem of rebellion), 
flags and banners flying, bands playing. 

And when they arrived, lo! all the 
political parties but theirs had appar- 
ently melted away before their display 
of force, and even the police were no- 
ticeable by their absence, while there 
was the King himself asking the Fascisti 
chiéf to form a Cabinet! 


Whatever his previous experiences 
have been, Benito Mussolini has had no 
experience in governmental administra- 
tion. This fact, combined with his youth 
and his career as a:revolutionary agita- 
tor, filled all law-abiding citizens with 
grave fears as they witnessed the as- 
tounding spectacle of a constitutional 
monarch handing the reins of govern- 
ment to such a one. 

Two things have saved the situation. 
Victor Emmanuel is wise and coura- 
geous to a very remarkable degree, and 
the new Premier, still in his rebel’s 
black shirt, showed a sudden realization 
of what the crisis really meant, and in- 
stantly acted in accordance with that 
realization. He had the acumen to see 
that in order to awaken complete popu- 
lar confidence his Cabinet must not con- 
sist of Fascisti exclusively. Accordingly, 
he invited, not only some men of other 
parties, but some very authoritative 
personages. He actually dared ask 
Armando Diaz, the head of the army, to 
become Minister of War, and a great ac- 
miral, Thaon di Revel, to become Minis- 
ter of the Navy. Doubtless acting under 
royal pressure, these men accepted. To 
be Minister of Public Instruction he se- 
cured Giovanni Gentile, Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of Rome. 
and those well informed concerning edu- 
cational problems in Italy say that a 
better choice could not have been made. 
Perhaps the same might be said of 
Teofilo Rossi, whom I saw and admired 
at the Genoa Conference, and who now 
becomes Minister of the Treasury. The 
Mussolini Cabinet, therefore, though 
overwhelmingly and in some cases 
ridiculously Fascist, contains not only 
representatives: from the Democratic, 
Liberal, Popular (Catholic), and other 
parties—no Socialists, however!—but, 
what is much more, contains some men 
whose names are accepted by many as 
sufficient pledges for the country’s se- 
curity and welfare. 
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For the present this is all very well 
in its way. But what of the future? 

What are we to expect from Musso- 
lini’s domestic policy when he impru- 
dently and impudently begins by seizing 
newspaper offices—especially that of the 
Milan “Corriere della Sera,” the paper 
having deservedly the widest circulation 
of any in Italy, a paper whose loyalty, 
broad vision, and moderation have never 
been doubted? 
~ And what are we to expect from Mus- 
solini’s foreign policy if, following that 
outlined in his own editorials in the 
“Popolo d’Italia,” he acts aggressively 
against England and France in the 
Mediterranean? Or against Jugoslavia, 
as one may gather from his utterances 
a few days ago that Fiume and Dalma- 
tia should not despair but confidently 
await their redemption? Yet Mussolini 
knows as well as any one that Italy by 
treaty has pledged herself to respect the 
sovereignty of the Free State of Fiume. 

Let us hope that the responsibilities 
of high office will give Mussolini some- 
thing more of an “international mind” 
and, above all, lessen his indifference ta 
constitutional forms of government, so 
that Bolshevism, which at one time 
might very well have looked towards 
him as its potential leader in Italy, will 
now find in him more than ever a stern 
foe. 


Fascism is unlike the forms of most 
other revolutionary movements. Cer 
tainly in our latter-day history it stands 
unique. As the new Premier remarked 
the other day at the Naples Conference 
of his party: “Fascism is the most inter- 
esting, the most orginal, and the most 
powerful phenomenon that has appeared 
in the world since the war.” 

Interesting? Yes. 

Original? Yes. 

Powerful? Yes; but will the Musso- 
lini Cabinet last? To this question from 
me to-day a local banker with interests 
in Italy replied, “It may last six weeks.” 
Another man declared, “It will last six 
months.” 

We shall see. Whether weeks or 
months, may no bloodshed stain its 
course or mark its administrative trans- 
formation into something else! 

After all, the Mussolini Cabinet is but 
the temporary outward sign of an in- 
ward strengthening. That strengthening 
of determination to will and to do must 
remain, in the opinion. of all of us who 
heartily join with the Italians in the 
cry of “Viva I’Italia!” 

But to obtain this permanent result 
many Fascisti will have to revise a fun- 
damental misconception; the deeds of a 
dictatorship imposed by force are not 
the deeds of a government of all the 
people established by law. And all 
Italians may remember that a revolution 
under the guise of ruthless enforcement 
of law may lead to as much ultimate 
tyranny and disintegration as would a 
revolution merely inspired by the desire 
for greater freedom. 

Cannes, France. 
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A “LITTLE MOTHER” IN THE LAGUNA PUEBLO, NEW MEXICO 


Last week The Outlook told the story of the Bursum Bill, which 
menaced the civilization of our Indians in the Southwest. This bill 
was slipped through the Senate under a misapprehension of its pur- 
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pose. It has now, we are glad to say, been recalled from the House 
of Representatives, to which it had been sent, because an aroused 
public opinion made evident its unjust and oppressive character 
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A STREET IN 


AKE the Thousand Islands in the 
St. Lawrence, put a few mountains 
on them, and you have a south- 
eastern Alaska setting. The landscape 
from Ketchikan to Cape Spencer, and, 
for that matter, to Resurrection Bay, has 
no equal in the world for scenic beauty. 
I have met several world-renowned 
globe-trotters who have assured me, in 
no uncertain terms, that the tourist can 
see more wonderful, matchless scenery 
of every description in Alaska in a three- 
week trip than could be seen in a year’s 
world tour. 

I want the reader to bear one thing 
in mind throughout this article, and that 
is the striking accessibility of the entire 
southeastern section to the markets of 
the world. Ketchikan, Alaska, is a trifle 
over six hundred miles north of Seattle, 
Washington, and enjoys practically the 
same climate. The steamships now ply- 
ing the Alaskan route easily make the 
trip in two days. The fast Atlantic 
greyhounds would make it in twenty- 
four hours. 

Southeastern Alaska is composed of 
numerous islands, heavily timbered with 
a very thick growth of spruce and hem- 
lock, and in the extreme southern sec- 
tion considerable yellow cedar of excel- 
lent quality. This section of the Terri- 
tory—an empire in itself—is endowed 
with wonderful harbors and _=§ ccnve- 
niently located waterfalls, sufficient to 
guarantee cheap hydroelectric power for 
pulp and paper mills and other manu- 
factories 

I have, since I returned from Alaska, 
put the query to men in all walks of life 
from bank president down to newsboys, 
and I haven’t as yet received an intelli- 
gent answer regarding the accessibility 
of the southeastern empire. The first 
man I spoke to was the president of one 
of the largest banks in New York. 
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When I told him that a thirteen-knot 
boat reached Ketchikan in two days 
from Seattle, he nearly fainted. “Why,” 
he blurted out, “I thought Alaska was 
almost totally inaccessible, and that it 
was actually situated on top of the 
world!” 

From Ketchikan north to Cape Spencer 
is about four hundred miles. The princi- 
pal resources of the territory embraced 
are pulp timber, fish, and mines of 
various kinds. That doesn’t mean that 
the resources are restricted to these 
three elements. Practically every natu- 
ral resource of the North American 
Continent will be found in commercial 
quantities in this section. A large por- 
tion of the timber is ripe, and overripe, 
and the pressing necessity at this time 
is the establishment of pulp and paper 
mills to take advantage of the rapid 
growth. At the same time the number 
of mills must be restricted, and will be 
restricted to guarantee a perpetual sup- 
ply of pulp timber. As near as has been 
figured out up to the present, the forests 
of Alaska will furnish two million cords 
of pulp wood a year for all time, which 
would amount to more than a third of 
the total amount of news print paper 
used in the United States. 

There is no section of North America 
so practically situated for natural re- 
forestation. The rainfall is sufficient to 
preclude all possibility of forest fires, 
and the annual growth is tremendous. 
The forestry laws of Alaska are regu- 
lated so as to prevent the cutting of 
small timber, and, as a natural result, 
about every fifty years the areas cut over 
will be entirely reforested. In fact. the 
cutting of large timber will enhance the 
growth of young trees. 

The Alaskan Forestry Bureau up to 
May, 1920, was hopelessly tied up with 
red tape, when the Forestry Service 


modified their Alaskan timber regule 
tions, and on January 1, 1921, the Fores- 
try Service established an Alaskan D 
vision, with headquarters at Juneai 
Prior to that time the Forestry Service 
was more or less stifled under endless 
red tape, due to the fact that the Fo: 
estry office in charge was situated in 
Portland, Oregon. At the present tim 
fully ninety-eight per cent of forestr 
affairs are handled in Juneau by Charle 
H. Flory, Forester in charge. He hz 
ecmplete control of cruising, plottin 
sales contracts, and is not hampered i 
his operations by the head office i 
Washington. Only major details of larg: 
contracts are referred to the Washingto: 
office, and even in that case the recor 
mendations of the Chief Forester are a: 
hered to. Mr. Flory is one of the mos: 
efficient timber men I have met in man) 
a day. He knows his business, is i: 
tensely practical, cuts red tape to tt 
bone, and his whole heart and soul al 
wrapped up in the securing of substa? 
tial pulp and paper mills near the grez 
Alaskan water-power projects. There ° 


nothing hazy about his ideas—nothin 


impractical about the timber develo; 
ment policies he advocates. He realizes 
as every one familiar with Alaskan tin 
ber resources does, that the southeaster 
section of our northern empire is th 
coming Mecca of cheap paper manufac 
turing. He realizes, at the same time 
that every year of delay in securin: 
these mills means a heavy loss, not cnl. 
to the progress and prosperity of Alaska 
but also to the taxpayers of the Unite 
States, who would greatly benefi 
through stumpage sales. 

I fully agree with Mr. Flory regardin; 
the accessibility, quantity, and quality 
of pulp timber covering the islands fron 
Ketchikan to Skagway. There is- nc 
place on the American Continent where 
logging operations can be carried on sc 
cheaply, due to the remarkably short 
distances from timber to salt water and 
the proximity of all timbered areas to 
ample water power. 

I spent ten days tramping over part of 
the timbered area of Admiralty Island, 
which doesn’t contain the best Alaskan 
pulp timber, by any means. I ° was 
amazed at the size an@ quality of the 
spruce; trees sound as a bullet and six 
feet in diameter were not uncommon, 
and one of the main tracts I looked over 
contained a large area that would cruise 
better than one hundred thousand feet 
to the acre. I found the timber thicker 
and larger than that of the famous 
northern Idaho pine belt. One small 


tract of twelve hundred acres, situated | 
directly on the shores of a natural har- | 


bor, contained between forty and fifty 
million feet of wonderful clean timber, 
averaging about fifty per cent spruce, 
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and the balance hemlock. Certainly few 
tracts in the famous northern Idaho 
timbered areas, or that of northern Wis- 
consin, Michigan, or Minnesota, origi- 
nally. contained so heavy a stand of 
timber. To be sure, the Great Lakes 
and Idaho timber carry “quality” that 
is not encountered in Alaska, yet for 
paper manufacturing I do not believe 
that southeastern Alaska timber can be 
duplicated, taking into consideration 
easy logging, a climate permitting all- 
year operations, extremely cheap stump- 
age, large quantity, and natural cheap 
water power. Any doubt as to the suc- 
cess of pulp and paper manufacture 
could be quickly dispelled by crossing 
the narrow straits to the British Colum- 
bia side, where several large pulp and 
paper concerns have made a signal suc- 
cess, not only of paper manufacture, but 
of successfully competing in the world 
markets. Seattle newspapers, and. in 
fact, nearly all Pacific coast dailies, are 
turned out on paper purchased from 
British Columbia manufacturers, whose 
supply is identical with southeastern 
Alaska pulp timber, and carries the 
same transportation rates. In fact, an 
official of a British Columbia paper mill 
assured me that southeastern Alaska 
was better situated than the district he 
drew his supply from, from every stand- 
point. 

It is easy for the theorist to howl that 
transportation eliminates Alaska from 
the pulp field. Statements of that kind 
make good copy. The onlf¥ trouble is 
that, like all other academic theories, 
they don’t hold water. The success of 
the great pulp mills on the British Co- 
lumbia coast silences every argument of 
pessimistic theorists regarding the prac- 
ticability of paper manufacture in 
Alaska. 

I don’t blame any paper manufacturer 
for having refused to go into southeast- 
ern Alaska under the red tape conditions 
existing in the Alaska Forestry Bureau 
up to January 1, 1921. Since that date 
there has been a small pulp mill estab- 
lished in Alaska. At the present time 
several large companies are negotiating 
for substantial areas of timber, with the 
intention of erecting pulp and paper 
mills. 

During the entire year the Forestry 
Service has expended every effort to 
cruise and allocate timber in accordance 
with requests it has already received 
for desirable timber tracts. 

There is one clause in the timber 
contract, as stated in my first article, 
that has proved a stumbling-block, but 
this clause will, in all probability, be 
removed shortly. However, there are 
desirable features in the Forestry rules 
and regulations that are not only 
reasonable, but give the operator ad- 
vantages that he would not have 
through private purchase. In the first 
place, when the intended purchaser ap- 
plies for a tract of pulp timber the For- 
estry Service picks out a water-power 
project, and then allocates to the in- 
tended purchaser all timber adjacent to 
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the power. He is given a contract for 
thirty years, with fifteen more years 
additional, if necessary, to carry out 
operations. The Government really car- 
ries the burden, as the timber does not 
have to be paid for until ready to cut, 
relieving operators of tremendous out- 
lays of money for stumpage purposes. 
This eliminates payment of taxes, and, 
although the stumpage rates are ad- 
justed every five years, in all probability 
the increased stumpage will not amount 
to more than, if as much as, accrued 
taxes on privately owned timber. It 
gives a company the opportunity of 
using all its money for manufacturing 
purposes instead of having millions tied 
up in stumpage. 

We will take, for example, one of the 
large tracts that is now being surveyed 
and advertised. This tract contains 
two billion feet, and is directly adjacent 
to a wonderful water-power project, with 
a natural harbor and excellent mill site. 
To purchase this amount of timber on 
outside sale would necessitate an outlay 
of at least $2,000,000. As only a nominal 
deposit is required, the tremendous sav- 
ing to an operating company is patent, 
especially when the operator is relieved 
of the tax burden. No taxes and no 
stumpage outlay for uncut timber are 
certainly worthy of the careful consid- 
eration of any legitimate concern. 

Quite true, there is one clause that 
does not appeal to American pulp manu- 
facturers. I have talked to many of 
them. They have frankly assured me 
that they were greatly interested in 
Alaska forest products. They were quite 
satisfied with the Government contract— 
up to the clause I described in my last 
article, namely, that the Chief Forester 
has the sole power to name the new 
stumpage rate every five years. Quite 
true, he must base the new price on 
sales that have actually been made dur- 
ing the five years of other Alaskan tim- 
ber. This undoubtedly is a protection, 
but large operators have pointed out that 
it leaves ground for irritating discrimi- 
nation, especially if the operating com- 
pany should have in the meantime in- 


curred the prejudice of the Chief For- 
ester for either real or fancied reasons. 

Proof of the pudding is generally in 
the eating. The radical changes in the 
Forestry policy in Alaska are brought to 
light when interviewing sawmillers and 
loggers engaged in the manufacture of 
lumber in various parts of southeastern 
Alaska. While the sawmills are small, 
they have taken care of Alaskan needs, 
and this year have exported several 
million feet of timber to foreign mar- 
kets. 

The remarks of the managers and 
owners of the mills are interesting. 
They assured me that under the old sys- 
tem, before the Forestry office was 
established in Juneau, the delays and 
red tape tied around practically every 
business transaction were very discour- 
aging. I was.assured, however, by every 
actual operator I talked with in Alaska 
that under the present system they 
could ask for no better treatment, and 
that they really fared as well as if they 
owned the timber outright. They re- 
ceived co-operation from the Forestry 
Service that was worth a great deal to 
them. The red tape had been almost 
entirely eliminated, and of course from 
the standpoint of small business, where 
thousands were invested instead of mill- 
ions, they were not so deeply concerned 
over the arbitration clause. The lum- 
bermen frankly declared unstinted ad- 
miration for the caliber of the men in 
the Alaskan Forestry Bureau from a 
standpoint of judgment, efficiency, 
promptness, and genuine friendly atti- 
tude. However, the most prominent 
sawmill operator in the Territory told 
me that if it were possible to arbitrate 
before a competent board real or fancied 
discrimination on readjustment stump- 
age rates there would be a dozen opera- 
tors in Alaska where there is one now. 
“So far as I am concerned,” he added, 
“with the present Forester, I would as 
soon take his judgment as that of any 
board, but that may not be thyfcase with 
his successors.” 

I have talked to several operators 
since the plan outlined in my first arti- 
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cle went to press. They have assured 
me that if there was a cabinet estab- 
lished in Alaska that would act as an 
arbitration board, where the Chief For- 
ester’s adjustment prices could be ap- 
pealed for adjudication, Alaska in a 
remarkably short time would find pulp 
mills on available tracts. 

An Alaskan cabinet would act as a 
board of review, and would guarantee 
adequate protection against any possible 
discrimination on the part of a Bureau 
official. In other words, as I have 
already pointed out, the cry of autocratic 
Bureau control would be stilled forever. 

Let me again impress the reader with 
the fact that there will be a perpetual 
supply of timber in southeastern Alaska, 
which is not alone due to the heavy rain- 
fall, but to the peculiar nature of the 
soil where timber is found. “It rains 
here some, and then some,” a prospector 
assured me, when I inquired about 
weather conditions; then the grizzled 
old-timer related the following story, 
which, in my opinion, was outrageously 
overdrawn. 

A missionary had rounded up the 
natives around Ketchikan, in the early 
days, and, after opening up the Sunday 
meeting, informed his Indian congrega- 
tion that he would use as his text the 
story of Noah and the ark. After 
assuring his hearers that after forty 
days and nights of rain the earth was 
flooded, the missionary was interrupted 
by an old wrinkled Siwash. “Did you 
say that it rained for forty days and 
nights, and the whole world was 
flooded?” inquired the Indian. “That’s 
true,” replied the missionary. “Heap 
big lie,” grunted the disgusted redskin. 
“It’s rained here both day and night for 
forty years and no flood yet.” 

Southeastern Alaska was first made 
famous by the Treadwell Gold Mine, 
which quickly established the reputation 
of the greatest low-grade gold producer 
in the world—an enviable reputation 
held until 1917, when a great cave-in on 
the shore line of Gastineau Channel 
flooded the principal operating unit. It 
is questionable if this mine will ever be 
pumped out because of the tremendous 
expense involved in erecting a coffer 
dam. The flooded mine, although 
worked for nearly thirty years, still con- 
tained enough ore for fifteen years’ 
operations. The Treadwell Company, 
however, are working several other 
smaller properties on Gastinéau Channel. 

Adjacent to this property is the 
Alaska-Juneau, a mine containing tre 
mendous ore bodies, but, unfortunately, 
of such low grade that profitable opera- 
tions have only recently been effected. 
In bringing this great property into the 
profit column, a new star has been added 
to the firmament of the world’s great 
mining engineers, the new star being 
P. R. Bradley, General Manager of the 
Alaska-Juneau Mine. Mr. Bradley, dur- 
ing the month of June, 1922, brought 
the total cost of mining and milling the 
free milling gold-ore product to a frac- 
tion over 41 cents per ton. After care- 
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ful calculations, 3 cents per ton was 
added to cover all overhead, making a 
total cost of only 44 cents per ton. This 
remarkable feat practically cuts in half 
the cheapest methods of mining for- 
merly known. When I was informed of 
the June cost sheet of the Alaska-Juneau, 
I pooh-poohed, as every one else was do- 
ing at the time. I had to be shown, and 
told Mr. Bradley so. “All right,” he 
said; “we will go through the mine to- 
morrow.” 

We went through a great tunnel many 
thousand feet long to the point where 
the Bradley cave-in stoping system was 
in operation. We viewed the wonderful 
electrically operated car system where 
forty ten-ton-capacity cars were pulled 
by an eighteen-ton electric locomotive; 
then back to the mill, where the most 
modern mining machinery in the world 
was in operation. As we started through 
the mill I told Mr. Bradley that his sys- 
tem of operation was wonderful, but it 
didn’t explain a 41-cent mining and mill- 
ing achievement. “Don’t get excited,” 
he replied. “Keep your eyes open.” A 
few minutes later I stood on a platform 
overlooking a great sorting belt where 
four men were picking off gold-bearing 
quartz, and the slate went over into con- 
veyors, and thence to Gastineau Chan- 
nel. I realized in a flash that I was 
viewing the “reason” of 41-cent opera- 
tions. The great Alaska-Gastineau mill 
had been compelled to close down be- 
cause the cost of operation exceeded by 
a few cents a ton the total gold recov- 
ery. This failure was attributed to the 
fact that the Gastineau ran three tons 
of barren slate through the mill to every 
ton of gold-bearing quartz. This heavy 
percentage of slate going through the 
mill caused a prohibitive cost of opera- 
tion, and the mill—the largest and most 
modern in the world—closed down and 
is now being dismantled. Mr. Bradley’s 
Alaska-Juneau had the same trouble. 
Due to the stoping systems used, about 
three-fourths of the rock brought to the 
mill from the mine was pure slate. For 
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several months every effort was made to 
invent a system that would permit a 
cheap segregation of the slate and 
quartz. Bradley solved the problem by 
installing great conveyor belts by which, 
at a trifling cost, a few men easily sort 
out one ton of quartz and let three tons 
of slate go into the channel without go- 
ing through the crusher. The success 
achieved by this new method of cheap 
milling will mean much to the future of 
low-grade mining in Alaska. 

There are several promising mines in 
the immediate vicinity of Juneau; espe- 
cially the Ebner Mine, which lies di- 
rectly northeast of the Alaska-Juneau. 

Funter Bay, located on upper Ad- 
miralty Island, has every indication of 
becoming one of the great camps of 
southeastern Alaska. There are two 
large properties being developed close to 
the bay, and these, if proved, will enjoy 
harbor and cheap milling facilities second 
to none in Alaska. The Pekovich claims 
cover an area of twelve hundred acres, 
containing several large veins of low- 
grade free milling gold ore, with one 
small vein of high-grade that is now be- 
ing shipped. Back on Mount Robert 
Barron, on the Pekovich, is located an 
immense vein of copper-nickel-gold ore 
of fair value. The owner of this prop- 
erty has carried on development work 
for many years under great difficulty, 
but at the present time the main tunnel, 
which is nearly two thousand feet long, 
is credited with being less than a thou- 
sand feet from two large ore bodies. If 
these ore bodies are tapped, showing 
equal values of surface ledges, *Funter 
Bay will become a second Gastineau 
Channel. 

Directly opposite the Pekovich mine is 
a group of claims known as the Nowell- 
Otteson group. Work has progressed in 
the development of these claims for the 
past twenty years. However, it seems 
that a lifetime effort of the owners will 
be rewarded in a short time. Recent en- 
couraging developments tend to justify 
the hope that this property will soon 
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THIS IS THE KIND OF ROAD THAT ALASKA NEEDS—A SAMPLE FROM THE 
KETCHIKAN DISTRICT 


take its place among the gold producers 
of Alaska. 

On the opposite side of Mount Robert 
Barron lie the Williams and Brown 
claims, where high-grade prospects are 
being developed. The greatest high- 
grade gold mine in Alaska is located on 
Chichagof Island. This mine, known as 
the Chichagof, located on Klag Bay, 
works a crew of 175 men, operates two 
mills, and is one of the highest dividend 
payers of the North. Near this wonder- 
ful property several other high-grade 
prospects are being developed. They in- 
clude the Hirst-Chichagof, the Falcon 
properties, the Apex group, the Elnide, 
Brown Bear Gold and Copper group, and 
the Stag Bay claims. The Pacific Coast 
Gypsum Company operates a large gyp- 
sum mine near Iyoukeen Cove. Large 
quantities of high-grade gypsum are pro- 
duced and shipped to Tacoma in barges. 

In the Lynn Canal District, across 
Chatham Strait from Funter Bay, sev- 
eral ledges carrying silver and lead are 
being prospected on Howard Bay and 
William Henry Bay. The Alaska-Endi- 
cott property has a tunnel of sixteen 
hundred feet completed, and a mill is 
now being erected. 

In the Hyder District, at the head of 
Portland Canal, many silver claims are 
being developed. Activity in this section 
has been given a tremendous impetus 
since the discovery of the Premier Mine, 
a property that is shipping large quan- 
tities of very rich silver ore to the 
Tacoma smelter. Mining experts declare 
that this is one of the richest silver 
properties in the world. This mine was 
developed after having been turned down 
by several noted mining engineers. Engi- 
Neers had driven a tunnel to a point 
where discovery of ore seemed improba- 
ble. A hard-rock miner who was not 
an expert got a chance to carry out his 
theory, which conflicted with the opin- 


ions of mining engineers. He drove a 
cross-cut only a few feet when he dis- 
covered the largest and richest silver-ore 
body in the North. ‘ 

The new Alaska group, Riverside 
group, Hovland claims, Lucky Boy 
group, and many others are now carry- 
ing on extensive prospecting, and, ac- 
cording to mining men, give promise of 
permanence. There is probably more 
excitement in this district than in any 
other part of southeastern Alaska. 

From all reports emanating from the 
Hyder District, this camp is rapidly tak- 
ing its place as one of the greatest sil- 
ver producers on the continent. 

There is a remarkable story about this 
district of a visit of two very well known 
mining engineers, many years ago. In 
their reports they stated that the Port- 
land Canal section would never develop 
paying mines. This story was very 
similar to that of the engineers who in- 
vestigated the coal deposits in the State 
of Washington in the early ’90s, declar- 
ing, in the first place, that the coal had 
little value, and, second, that there 
would never be enough of it found for 
successful operation. To-day Washing- 
ton has gained National fame for both 
the grade of its coal and the size of its 
deposits. . 

There has been more development in 
the Hyder District in the last six months 
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than there had been in many years be- 
fore. : 

The marble deposits of southeastern 
Alaska are being developed; especially 
the Tonkeen quarries, although an ex- 
cellent grade of marble can be found on 
many of the numerous islands that make 
up the Alexander Archipelago. 

Large nickel deposits have been un- 
covered on Yacobi Island. There is, 
however, still some question as to 
whether the metal can be profitably 
mined, owing to the conflicting mineral 
elements the ore contains. 

The mines and prospects on Prince of 
Wales Island known as the Ketchikan 
District are being developed with prom- 
ise of successful operation, especially 
the Rush and Brown Mine, which has 
already produced a fair tonnage of cop- 
per ore. A large amount of development 
has taken place on this property, which 
is equipped with modern machinery and 
a narrow-gauge railway. 

Summing up the mining possibilities 
of southeastern Alaska, I will quote a 
conservative, successful business man of 
Ketchikan. He said: “Every one of the 
myriad of islands of southeastern Alaska 
contains surface indications of valuable 
minerals—gold, copper, silver, lead, gyp- 
sum, marble, or nickel. Many promising 
prospects are being opened up, and sev- 
eral heavy producing mines in operation, 
which should prove to any one with 
common sense that this part of the Ter- 
ritory will always be a permanent min- 
ing country.. The possible prospecting 
ground has scarcely been scratched over 
yet, and the future will undoubtedly wit- 
ness the discovery of many paying prop- 
erties. I have been in mining camps all 
my life, all over the world, but have 
never seen a section that can beat this. 
But it takes men who are willing to risk, 
who can afford to risk, both time and 
money. There will be many fortunes 
made. At the same time, there will be 
many thousands of dollars lost, as in all 
mining countries. I want to impress on 
your mind that you should not buy a 
single share of Alaska mining stock 
until after careful investigation, but if 
purchasers will investigate before they 
buy and eliminate the gold from the 
dross they have as good a chance of good 
returns here as any place on earth. But 
it isn’t a tenderfoot country. For strong- 
willed, determined men _ southeastern 
Alaska ranks with the best.” 

From an agricultural standpoint the 
southeastern section of the Territory has 
a wonderful climate for all kinds of ber- 
ries, small fruits, vegetables, and dairy- 
ing. I saw as fine a herd of Holsteins 
near Juneau as could be found anywhere 
in the States. Farming will develop 
into a stable industry when paper mills 
and mining enterprises develop a local 
market. 

Southeastern Alaska, with its fine cli- 
mate, its great varied resources, and its 
easy accessibility, will be the great 
commercial center when faith and confi- 
dence in Governmental policies are 
firmly established by administration of 
Alaskan affairs on Alaskan soil. 








ETCHED IN ACID 
BY LESLIE NELSON JENNINGS 


6 RINK without meat.” ... You could not draw 
A truer portrait if you tried. 
She lives, and though I never saw 
The lady, still I’m satisfied. 


Red wine undoubtedly is good, 

Well racked, warm garnet in the glass; 
But what is claret, lacking food? 

Not thus in vino veritas! 


Meat without salt insults the guest, 
But there’s no madness on the plate; 
And many a table has-been blest 
By men who missed the salt, yet ate. 


No; I’l) go thirsty if I must! 
Ditch water’s not so mean a draught 
When the contracted throat’s adust, 
And not so difficultly quaffed! 


“Drink without meat.” ... Your sketch, complete 
To the last shadow, makes me wish 

For fools who bolt their liquor neat 
No better than an empty dish! 


“EVEN THE DOGS”— 








THE FIRST OF A SERIES OF ARTICLES ON THE MACKENZIE RIVER COUNTRY 


Smith is steep as a house roof, 

and your shoes are filled with 
sand as you slide to the bottom toward 
the steamer, with a suit-case in each 
hand. If your hands were free, you 
would be flailing the mosquitoes and the 
bulldog flies beclouding you. The bull- 
dog flies are half again as big as 
bumblebees; fat and greasy as they are, 
they do more buzzing than biting among 
human beings, but they drive the horses 
frantic and they pester the dogs. 

Fort Smith is the “capital” of the 
Northwest Territories, and the starting- 
point of the Mackenzie River steamers. 
When you land at the bottom of the 
sandslide, at the gang-plank (which Is 
all the wharf there is), the view is 
bounded north, south, east, and west by 
dogs, hungry dogs. There really isn’t so 
very much more to be seen on the river- 
bank at Fort Smith, if you except Mrs. 
Conibear and her store, the Roman 
Catholic mission with its farm and hos- 
pital, and the spruce-tree gallows with 
an open grave at the foot. The gallows 
was used in 1921 for the first murderer, 
but he was given sepulture in the tiny 
cemetery, and the grave is left open to 
save trouble next time. 

There was a wait of eleven days be- 
fore the Hudson Bay Company’s steamer 
started—twelve days later than adver- 
tised in the season’s schedule. There 
was plenty of time to study the dogs, 
and the interest was reciprocal. There 
they stood, a score at a time, knee-deep 
in the muddy water, their eyes fixed on 
the door of the cook’s galley. Their 
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T= bank of the Slave River at Fort 


BY FULLERTON WALDO 


Indian masters, whom they served so 
faithfully all winter, had turned them 
off to fend and find for themselves all 
summer long, on the beautiful Bolshev- 
ist theory that if you are not at work 
you do not need to eat. There is an 
abundance of fish in the river at the 
foot of the rapids; but the fish are in the 
river, not ashore, and the*Indian does 

















MY FAVORITE, “MINK”—THE MOST PA- 
TIENT WAITER AND THE GENTLEST SPIRIT 
OF THE LOT 


not propose to go fishing for a dog. So 
the dog starves or depends on what is 
thrown from the steamboat; for the for- 
est in the summer season has very little 
that he can catch by hunting, The bush 
is so thick that the advantage is all on 
the side of the rabbits and the squirrels, 
if any are there. 

I can see Mink now, filling up the 
whole breadth of the gang-plank, wait- 
ing for me to appear. He was white, 
like a polar bear, except where he had 
come in contact with tar used for the 
boat-seams. He was only two years old, 
but the struggle to get enough to eat 
had aged him. It was hard to take his 
picture “close up,” for he always wanted 
to eat the camera. He watched every 
motion of my hand, and hope sprang 
eternal. Hungry as he was, he had to 
learn to eat dog-biscuit from my bag- 
gage. The “husky” is accustomed to 
three dried whitefish a day—when he 
can get them—on the trail in winter; 
one gulp per fish, and his supper is over. 
Dog-biscuit makes him chew, and he 
fears that while he is chewing another 
dog may get his rightful portion. 

Mink and his rivals caught flung 
scraps from the deck almost unerringly. 
They knew that if they missed there was 
scarcely the ghost of a second chance. 
One big black brute was a fiend for 
pouncing on the rest, and more than 
once the red blood showed on the white 
coat of the gentler Mink ere the ruf- 
fian could be driven off. I have seen the 
bully repeatedly drop what he was eat- 
ing to snatch at another dog’s meal. 

There were three puppies, like young 
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A TRAPPER’S CACHE FOR PROTECTION AGAINST DOGS 


lion cubs, that scrimmaged about amid 
the legs and bushy tails of the rest to 
be, like Autolycus, the snappers-up of 
unconsidered trifles. I don’t know how 
an Eskimo dog grows up. The other 
dogs seem determined he shall have 
nothing. Only their friendly, fawning 
mother was the champion of the little 
fellows; the other dogs took their part, 
it is true, but took it to eat it. 

All the way to the Arctic Ocean the 
scene is’ repeated. The steamboat 
whistle is a signal for the starved dogs 
to run to the beach and stand in the 
water if they are free. Unhappily, in 
most of the few small settlements the 
Indian dogs are so savage from long 
abstinence that they must be tied or 
chained. Their condition moves the pity 
of all who see them with other than 
Indian eyes. The Indians, polite as they 
are to the white man, are endlessly cruel 
to their four-footed dependents, great 
and small. 

Said one horse-loving superintendent 
of transport: “I sold two splendid 
horses to a trading company for $600. 
They, in turn, sold them to an Indian. 
The Indian worked them so hard, in the 
heat, amid the mosquitoes and black 
flies, that in a day and a half the first 
horse died, and the second was dead in 
two days. I wouldn’t have sold the 
horses if I’d known an Indian was to 
have them.” 

The last horse is 1,200 miles down the 
river; there are 450 miles of suffering 
dogs beyond that. 

The young dogs, not yet entirely em- 
bittered and disillusioned, want to make 
friends. They come doubtfully, wagging 
a placating tail and sliding their muz- 
zles along the ground. But if you bran- 
dish a stick or hurl a stone—well, that 
is only what they expect; it is the In- 
dian way. The great game of the Indian 
boy is to throw stones at the dogs. A 
whistle of welcome mystifies them; a 
caress is the last thing they expect, and 
food at a stranger’s hand is unutterable 
and inexplicable bliss. I used to com- 
mandeer the ship’s garbage-pail, over- 


flowing with vitamines and calories, and 
carry it along the bank to where the 
Indian dogs were tied. They ran about 
in frantic circles and tugged at their 
stakes as the pail drew near; the In- 
dians laughed and thought it a great 
joke. The dogs that were not tied con- 
verged upon the intruder bearing gifts. 
Even when the last gaunt bone-bag had 
licked the pail till it shone they followed 
after, eagerly. You always felt the 
despair of him who said: “There is a 
lad here, which hath five barley loaves, 
and two small fishes; but what are they 
among so many?” And you never knew 
the joy of seeing a miracle of multipli- 
cation performed; it was forever deple- 
tion, never repletion. 

The dogs ate everything but orange- 
peel. There was a single exception 
when a dog swam into deep water even 
for that. The fights were harrowing. 
They could not be entirely forestalled 
even when you strewed the repast along 
the beach. For a dog, as soon as he had 
gobbled what lay in his immediate vi- 
cinity, poached on the adjoining pre- 
serves. The best way was to throw the 
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food at close range directly into the jowl 
of the dog for whom it was intended, 
keeping the animals as widely scattered 
as you could. 

“They'll never eat fried eggs!” ex- 
claimed a dentist en route to the Coro- 
nation Gulf Eskimo. But the dogs pro- 
ceeded to refute him. One egg fell 
squarely on the nose of a rampant 
“husky.” He shook it off, instantly put 
a firm detaining paw upon it, and 
grabbed it from under his own foot ere 
his nearest rival could snatch it from 
him. Another dog swam out and re- 
trieved by the lid a can to which flecks 
of butter adhered. He stood by patiently 
while I dumped out the water and 
scraped it for him, and then he licked 
the can till it was burnished like a helio- 
graph and almost ate the stick. The 
dogs could teach us a lesson in Hoover- 
izing. They waste nothing. 

Greely, the Arctic explorer, looking 
over the side of the ship when Schwatka 
rescued him, mournfully exclaimed when 
he saw the refuse emitted from the 
kitchen: “If we’d only had a little of 
that, we needn’t have lost our gallant 
men!” As you watched a poor ravenous, 
nervous cur with his head in your pail 
for the last rancid smear on the inner 
surface, while he kept an eye out lest 
you have a blow or a kick for him, you 
felt again acutely the maladjustment so 
many humans in China and Russia and 
Asia Minor have still more piteously 
known. What a crime it is to waste 
food, when there are so many starving 
on two legs and on four! 

Fortunately, the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police are to wrestle with the 
problem of implanting in the Indian that 
providence for his dogs which the Indian 

































DOGS PLOWING AT FORT SMITH, CAPITAL OF THE NORTHWEST TERRITORIES 
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has so seldom and so slightly exhibited. 
If the Indians pitch their tents in a 
Mackenzie River settlement and let the 
dogs shrivel and agonize—as the dogs’ 
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reward for enabling the Indians to live 
in winter—the Mounted Police are to 
send masters and dogs back to the bush 
till the dogs are fed by the hunting and 


13 December 


the fishing. The plan is barely begun; 
its consummation will be warrant for a 
pean of rejoicing from all dog lovers, 
and friends of the Indian too. 


WORKING FOR THE GOVERNMENT 
A CIVIL SERVICE EMPLOYEE GIVES AN INSIDE VIEW 


ses LL hope abandon, ye who enter 
A here,’ would be an appropriate 
legend for the portals of all 
Government office buildings,” said a 
former member of Congress writing in 
a popular magazine. In his view, a 
young man or woman who enters the 
Civil Service of the United States flings 
away ambition at the start and is cer- 
tain to-prove a failure. He holds the 
belief that the Government service offers 
little incentive to initiative, is lacking 
in the spirit of competition, which 
makes for endeavor, and is devoid of the 
elements which tend to develop self- 
reliance, healthy ambition, and efficient 
service. 

That is one story. Here is another, 
quite different: 

Grover Cleveland was a good judge of 
men. Most big men are. That quality 
has much to do with their success. 

One day, after a Cabinet meeting, 
President Cleveland said to the Post- 
master-General: “There is a young man 
named Cortelyou who is serving as 
stenographer to the Fourth Assistant 
Postmaster-General. I want him over 
here in the White House.” 

“But, Mr. President,” replied the Post- 


master-General, “we can’t get along 
without Cortelyou. You can’t have 
him.” 


The President merely smiled in his 
well-known quiet way. The next day 
George B. Cortelyou, stenographer, re- 
ported at the White House. 

About the first thing Cortelyou said 
to the President was this: “I think I 
ought to tell you, Mr. President, that I 
don’t agree with you in politics. I think 
you should know that before you assign 
me to work.” : 

The President told him he cared not 
a rap about his politics; that he himself 
could look after politics for the whole 
official family; that stenographers were 
expected to do stenography. 

Cortelyou served as stenographer and 
executive clerk to Cleveland, as assistant 
secretary and secretary to McKinley, as 
secretary to Roosevelt, and as Secretary 
of Commerce and Labor, Postmaster- 
General, and Secretary of the Treasury. 
He left the public service to become 
President of the Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany of New York. 

There have been other instances of 
subordinate employees rising to Cabinet 
portfolios. 

In 1878 a young man named Howard 
entered the Government service as an 


BY HERBERT E. MORGAN 


assistant entomologist. To-day the name 
of Dr. Leland O. Howard is known 
wherever bugs are known. He knows 
more about bugs than bugs know about 
themselves. 

Dr. Charles W. Stiles is a world au- 
thority on intestinal parasites. He is a 
development of the United States Public 
Health Service. 

I could fill a good-sized volume with 
brief biographical sketches of former 
Government messenger boys, minor 
clerks, and scientific assistants who are 
now holding important executive and 
professional positions in the Federal 
Civil Service. I could fill another book 
with stories of men and women who 
through their training in Government 
offices and laboratories have achieved 
both fame and fortune in private indus- 
try. One may achieve fame by working 
for the Government, but not fortune. 

Which of these two stories is a true 
picture of the prospects offered by Gov- 
ernment employment? Either may be. 
The young man or woman who enters 
the Civil Service of the United States 
may drift along with the tide, settle in 
some nice, quiet eddy, and watch the 
stream flow past bearing craft richly 
laden with opportunity for service, ex- 
tending an invitation to climb aboard. 
If he elects -to be one of these leisurely 
onlookers, exerting himself only enough 
to keep from being dismissed for in- 
efficiency, he may comfortably grow gray 
in the Government service. So he may 
in any large organization. There is 
always plenty of hack work for the me- 
dioere. The Government service is not 
unique in that respect. 

On the other hand, the Government 
service offers a wide field of opportunity 
where individual tastes may be de- 
veloped and where real constructive 
work—big, interesting, clean work—may 
be done. Those who seek to amass 
wealth will find little opportunity for 
doing so in work for the Government, 
but the Civil Service has much to com- 
mend it. Whether one is satisfied to 
work for the Government depends a good 
deal upon his definition of success. 

However, it is not because you expect 
sometime to work for the Government 
that you should be interested in the 
Civil Service, Mr. “Business Man and 
Mrs. Housewife, but for the reason that 
every taxpayer is vitally concerned in 
Government employment methods; _ be- 
cause it costs such a tremendous sum to 
pay the great civilian army; because 


Government employment policies have a 
certain effect upon employment stand- 
ards in private business; because Gov- 
ernment business and private business 
are so closely interwoven that any lack 
of full efficiency in Government estab- 
lishments, any delay in Government 
processes, must affect industry; and be- 
cause the diverse things your public 
servants do for you have so much to do 
with your daily comfort and convenience. 

Do you know that of all the men, 
women, and children earning a living in 
the United States, one in 85 works in the 
Federal Civil Service? If you add to the 
550,000 Federal civil employees the 
Army and the Navy and the hosts of 
State, county, and municipal employees, 
and then make a further allowance for 
the dependents of those who actually do 
Government work, you will realize that 
Government employment is an important 
economic problem. 

Your Federal civil servants are con- 
stantly striving to increase and improve 
the output of your farms. They are 
bringing new seeds and plants to Amer- 
ica from all parts of the world and en- 
deavoring to grow them profitably in 
American soil. They keep a watchful 
eye on the food you eat, that it may be 
free from poisons and adulteration, and 
safeguard your health in a hundred 
other ways. They collect your letters 
and packages from a mail-box in New 
York City and deliver them at the road 
gate on your ranch in California. They 
mint the coin and print the paper money 
you use in the transaction of your daily 
business. They count you and your 
neighbors periodically. They dig canals, 
and make ice-cream and cheese in food 
experiments. They build battleships 
and study the habits of bugs. They bur- 
row into the ground and fly into the 
air in search of scientific knowledge for 
your benefit. They do ten thousand 
things that affect the life of every citi- 
zen and that are accepted as a matter of 
course. 

All of these people are in the employ 
of every taxpayer. It is the duty of tax- 
payers to see that their civil servants 
return in service dollar for dollar for 
what they receive. It is no less their 
duty to see that the employees have just 
compensation for the service that they 
render. 

This idea that Civil Service employees 
are the paid servants of the people is 
important and should be kept in mind by 
employees as well as employers. Some- 
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times the employers make strange de- 
mands upon their employees, as, for 
example, the woman in the Middle West 
who wrote to the Civil Service Commis- 
sion asking for the names of the mem- 
bers of the United States Supreme Court, 
“and will you please send me one of the 
new buffalo nickels.” Her letter was re- 
plied to with every courtesy and con- 
sideration, as it properly should have 
been. The employer is entitled to ser- 
vice; he pays for it when he pays his 
Federal taxes. 

The Federal Civil Service has been 
much discussed of late in the press, in 
Congress, in official circles, and by the 
public generally. A few out-and-out 
spoilsmen have shown their heads. The 
number of intelligent American citizens 
who advocate the spoils system of ap- 
pointments to public offices is compara- 
tively small. Those who do are not seek- 
ing efficiency, but votes; and they are 
not far-sighted enough to see _ that 
patronage is a party liability, not an 
asset. The friends of the merit system 
of appointments, and they are legion, 
know that the present employment sys- 
tem has defects which exist in spite of, 
and not because of, the laws and rules 
governing the Civil Service. The friends 
of the merit system seek to go forward, 
not backward. They believe that in its 
employment policy the Government 
should not be content with striving to 
equal the best methods of private busi- 
ness, but that the Government should 
serve as a model for private employers. 

It is a mistake to suppose that all 
Government business is less efficient 
than all private business. It is also a 
mistake to expect all Government busi- 
ness to be transacted as efficiently and. 
as expeditiously as the best-managed 
private business. It can’t be done. A 
certain amount of so-called red tape is 
necessary in the transaction of public 
business because it is public business. 
If you are running a grocery store of 
your own, you will run it pretty much to 
suit yourself. You will keep your books 
on your cuff if you want to. The profits 
or losses are your concern, and not your 
neighbor’s. But if you are chairman of 
the board of directors of a corporation 
operating a country-wide chain of gro- 
cery stores, you will see to it that no 
shareholder has an opportunity to charge 
you with dishonesty or mismanagement. 
You will have it all down in black and 
white, and you will have checks on your 
subordinates all along the line, and you 
will insist upon a lot of system: and for- 
mality. Congress, the board of directors 
for the one hundred and ten million 
shareholders in the great business of 
American government, specifies on the 
statute-books with particularity how the 
Government business shall be conducted 
in order that the interests of the share- 
holders may be conserved. This makes 
for “red tape.” The big corporations 
have almest as much. Private business 
has this advantage, however: delay may 
mean money loss, and money loss means 
explanations to shareholders, and pos- 
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sibly a new directorate; or it may mean 
a shrinkage of your own purse if the 
business is yours. Therefore private 
business is speeded up. In the matter 
of finance there is no essential difference 
between public business and private 
business, but there is a human differ- 
ence, 

I have said that the friends of the 
merit system recognize the weaknesses 
of Government employment methods. 
They know that inefficient or otherwise 
unworthy employees sometimes are not 
removed when they: should be, largely 
because of outside pressure breught to 
bear in the interest of employees slated 
for dismissal. They know that the Gov- 
ernment service lacks a_ definitely 
planned and well-organized employment 
policy that follows an employee through 
his entire official life and sees to it that 
he does what he is paid to do and is 
paid for what he does. They know that 
haphazard practices in assignments of 
work and in promotions have brought 
about glaring inequalities; that the sal- 
aries paid by the Government are rela- 
tively low, and that therefore the rate 
of “turnover” in Government forces is 
abnormally high, particularly among the 
very classes of men and women whose 
retention would keep the service strong 
and healthy; that there are legal re- 
strictions on transfers from one depart- 
ment to another that retard the- fitting 
of square pegs into square holes; that 
excluded from the merit system are too 
many of the higher offices which should 
stand as a reward for meritorious ser- 
vice, but which, in fact, are often held 
as payment for service to the political 
party in power. They know these things, 
and they know that the way to correct 
them is not a return to anything ap- 
proaching the waste and corruption of 
the years before the passage of the Civil 
Service Law of 1883. 

Steps are being taken to improve the 
Federal Civil Service. The Retirement 
Law, now two years old, was an impor- 
tant move in the right direction. It was 
aimed at the evil of superannuation in 
Government offices. It is in no sense 
philanthropic, but is based upon scund 
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business principles. Under this law 
thousands of aged Federal employees 
have been retired with a small annuity, 
in no case exceeding $720. Already 
there is ample evidence of the value of 
this law in promoting the efficiency of 
the service. The employees contribute 
2% per cent of their pay toward the 
maintenance of the retirement fund, and 
thus far the Federal Treasury has not 
been called upon to contribute; but 
actuaries estimate that eventually the 
Government must share in the expense 
of the fund. 

A bill providing for the reclassification 
and readjustment of salaries and duties 
in the Government service has passed 
the House and is now being considered 
by the Senate. This bill is commonly 
known as the Sterling-Lehlbach Reclas- 
sification Bill, being sponsored in the 
Senate by the Hon. Thomas Sterling, 
Chairman of the Senate Civil Service 
Committee, and in the House by the 
Hon. Frederick R. Lehlbach, Chairman 
of the House Civil Service Committee. 
The outstanding features of this bill are 
a standardized system of positions, with 
qualifications defined and compensation 
fixed, applying to all departments and 
offices alike and taking the place of the 
present statutory and lump-fund posi- 
tions; provision for amending the speci- 
fications or adding new positions from 
time to time as needed; rates of com- 
pensation more nearly adequate than 
those now in effect; removing present 
restrictions on transfers from one de- 
partment to another; and efficiency rat- 
ings under central jurisdiction, upon 
which ratings increases or decreases in 
compensation and retention or dismissal 
will depend. 

It is hoped that this bill will become 
a law before the present session of Con- 
gress adjourns. It has indorsements 
enough, including that of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, to 
effect a Constitutional amendment. It 
is regarded as a most important step 
toward a genuine merit system in the 
Federal service, a merit system that con- 
templates not only appointment, but 
promotion or reduction and retention or 
dismissal strictly on the worth to the 
Government of the individual. 

In the auditorium of the National 
Museum at Washington, at three o’clock 
in the afternoon of July 11, the Presi- 
dent and the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget addressed the third semi- 
annual meeting of what the President 
calls “the business organization of the 
Government,” expressing appreciation of 
economies effected during the fiscal year 
just closed and urging further effort in 
that direction throughout the new fiscal 
year. The gathering consisted of Cabi- 
net officers, bureau chiefs, chief clerks 
of departments and independent offices, 
officials of the Bureau of the Budget, 
co-ordinating boards, Army and Navy 
officers, and budget officers attached to 
the departments and offices who were 
appointed to serve, in addition to their 
usual duties, as auxiliaries to the Bureau 
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of the Budget in their respective offices 
—about five hundred in all. The ex- 
penditure of billions of dollars is in the 
hands of these men and women. 

Of these five hundred Federal em- 
ployees, easily four hundred hold posi- 
tions in the competitive classified Civil 
Service, or Presidential appointments 
through promotion from competitive 
classified positions. Most of the four 
hundred came up from the ranks; great 
numbers of them secured the major part 
of their higher education through night 
study in the universities of Washington. 
Many schools of special class or colle- 
giate grade in Washington are practi- 
cally supported by night students who 
work in the departments. This is the 
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kind of Federal employee who does not 
seek the nice, quiet eddy. 

The Bureau of the Budget is real busi- 
ness. It is saving real money for tax- 
payers. General Charles G. Dawes re- 
signed from the directorship of the Bu- 
reau on June 30 to engage again in the 
banking business in Chicago. He was suc- 
ceeded by General H. M. Lord, formerly 
Chief of Finance of the War Department. 

Dawes was a go-getter in the Govern- 
ment service, if there ever was one. A 
remarkable thing about General Dawes 
is that he writes music. I heard some 
of it played by Fritz Kreisler, and it is 
good music. When Dawes has you on 
the carpet shaking his finger under your 
nose and calling you a pinhead, you 
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can’t imagine his writing anything 
sweeter than “Where do you go from 
here?” I have it on good authority that 
while in France during the war Dawes 
did nothing but play a piano for two 
days to get his nerves in shape. But 
that has nothing to do with the Civil 
Service. 

I repeat, Mr. and Mrs. Taxpayer, your 
civil servants are your concern. Keep 
your eye on them. If they don’t return 
a just stewardship, raise thunder about 
it. But remember, they are human, and, 
being human, they need the most human 
of all incentives to good work—promise 
of reward for work well done. If you 
hold that before them, they can’t kick 
if you fire them when they fall down. 


WU PEI-FU’S PERSONALITY 


BY UPTON CLOSE 

















Snap-shot by the Author 


“GENERAL WU PEI-FU’S AFFECTATIONS ARE GOLD-PLATED TEETH AND A SPORTY 
MANNER OF HOLDING A CIGARETTE WHICH HE PRETENDS TO SMOKE” 


General Wu can be identified by his cigarette in this picture. 


He is overshadowed by the 


big Moslem General Ma Fu-hsiang, who stands next to him. This Mohammedan “caliph” 
of northwestern China, whom the author had known upon the borders of Tibet, happened 


into the Loyang General’s headquarters on the same day that the author did. 
General Ma is Hsiao Yao-nan, the Tuchun of Hupeh, one of Wu’s commanders. 


Next to 
Wu Pei-fu 


became interested in the correspondent’s camera and ordered a hundred of them for his 
Intelligence Department 


ters are reached by a trip either 

northward from Hankow or south- 
ward from Peking to Chengchow, the 
junction point of the Peking-Hankow 
Railway with a little Sino-Belgian line 
which is working its way into the heart 
of China. From Chengchow (just south 
of the Yellow River), which is a boom 
city of gaudy-fronted shops and hastily 
erected mud hovels, the road picks its 
way westward, sometimes on top, some- 
times through, and sometimes under the 
hills of soft loess, which may be de- 
seribed as a plastic, non-sticky fertile 
clay that, owing to the continual action 
of wind and water, refuses to “stay put.” 
Here and there, framed between the 
steep sides of grass-carpeted ravines, ap- 
pears a pleasing picture of the almost 


( ; ENERAL WU PEI-FU’S headquar- 


golden waters of the Yellow River, with 
the purple mountains of the northern 
bank in the background. Temples sur- 
rounded by pine groves are perched on 
top of steep hills, giving as fantastic an 
impression as a cloud picture. Now and 
then the railway plunges through a 
settlement of cave-dwellers whose doors 
open off the right-of-way to habita- 
tions hollowed out of the cliffs behind 
them. It was this type of snug cave- 





N a recent issue we printed 
by the author of this 
sketch an article describing 
Wu's career and his aims as a 
leader of China’s unification. 











dwelling which sheltered the forebears 
of the race of Han and which houses 
thousands of their descendants in the 
provinces of Honan, Shensi, and Kansu 
to-day. 

Shortly before arrival at Loyang one 
sees out across a littit plain between the 
railway and the river the immense 
stacks and buildings of the arsenal 
which Yuan Shi-kai planned to make 
the greatest in China and which Wu 
Pei-fu is striving to complete. Honanfu, 
or Loyang, itself is a straggling low- 
walled town of one-storied huts and 
wear-hollowed muddy streets, with noth- 
ing to remind the visitor of its ancient 
glory but the flat rock upon which may 
be seen the eight fundamental geometric 
figures said to have been carved there 
four thousand years ago, a bent and 
hoary oak tree of the Han dynasty two 
thousand years old, and eight miles to 
the south of the city the Grottos of 
Buddha, unparalleled for both the im- 
mensity and multiplicity of figures 
carved from the limestone cliffs. 

One may take a Peking cart through 
the canal-like streets to the headquarters 
of General Wu, which stand on the plain 
four miles to the southwest of the city, 
and which are connected by a spur to 
the railway. Reaching the barracks 
which stand row upon row, he passes 
down the wide tree-lined avenues be- 
tween them, and enters a building no 
different from its neighbors, which is 
distinguished as the General’s head- 
quarters only by the two flags crossed 
over the gateway. Here, in a style 
which appears to border upon hardship, 
Wu Pei-fu lives in a most informal man- 
ner among his staff and men. He usu- 
ally begins the day by drilling before 
breakfast with his men on the field. 
This fraternization is in strong contrast 
to the austere isolation and armored 
motor cars of Chang Tso-lin, and is an 
important factor in Wu Pei-fu’s military 
strength. The confidence which Wu’s 
officers have in him and their personal 
devotion to him make his organization 
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capable of sustaining severe reverse— 
an unusual thing in Chinese armies. 

Wu Pei-fu, now forty-seven years of 
age, is an exceptional Chinese in many 
personal characteristics. He has the 
golden-brown eyes occasionally found 
among the race of. Han. He is direct in 
his gesture and speech, and dispenses 
entirely with that circumlocution which 
is the ordinary basis of Oriental cour- 
tesy. In his cotton Chinese gentleman’s 
gown he looks anything but a military 
commander, but in uniform his features 
and bearing take on an austerity which 
borders on cruelty. His affectations are 
gold-plated teeth and a sporty manner of 
holding a cigarette, which he pretends 
to smoke. Nothing in the line of luxury 
at his headquarters is to be seen greater 
than a Ford car, in which he travels 
back and forth to the railway spur. 

General Wu is a native of Shantung, 
which has produced so many of China’s 
men of fame and notoriety. His parents 
still live as small landed proprietors in 
Tungchou, on the Shantung Peninsula. 
He was graduated with a Hsiutsai or 
“B.A.” degree, about the time of the 
Manchu overthrow, from the old Chihli 
Military Academy. From then until he 
became a national figure he was engaged 
as an officer in the various civil wars of 
the past Manchu régime, it having al- 
ways fallen to his lot to take part in 
arduous border expeditions in Shensi, 
Szechuan, and Hunan. 

Even Wu Pei-fu’s enemies admit that 
he is one of the few men in China who 
cannot be bought. Indeed, if he could, 
he would have proved much less trouble- 
some to Chang Tsso-lin, who accumulated 
in Mukden a sum of thirty million dol- 
lars in silver for buying off opposition 
not otherwise removable. Certain it is 
that if Wu Pei-fu has made money out 
of his power, as has every cther Tuchun 
of recent years, he has not spent it upon 
personal adornment or comfort. 

General Wu; in addition to being 
China’s only military chief who is an 
accomplished soldier, is one of the few 
Tuchuns who is regarded as a classical 
scholar. His application of Confucian 
dictums to China’s present political 
situation gives a new turn to that ancient 
philosophy. Here is an example: 

Speaking at the reception given in his 
honor by the Wuchang end Hankow 
Chambers of Commerce, Wu Pei-fu in- 
culcated upon the audience a basic prin- 
ciple of classical Chinese philosophy 
contained in “The Great Learning” of 
the Four Books. Instead of discussing 
general political topics in the ruling 
Mandarin tone, General Wu gave a 
scholarly discussion of the Ta Hsioh 
theory as it applies to modern politics 
in China. 

The principle brought out from the 
Four Books reads: “Their thoughts be- 
ing sincere, their hearts were then rec- 
tified. Their hearts being rectified, their 
persons were cultivated. Their persons 
being cultivated, their families were 
regulated. Their families being regu- 
lated, their states were rightly governed. 
Their states being rightly governed, the 
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whole Kingdom was made tranquil and 
happy.” 

The above theory was propounded by 
Wu Pei-fu as the only panacea for sal- 
vaging China politically. He began his 
classical harangue by emphasizing the 
importance of following the Ta Hsiol 
theory and discrediting all high-sounding 
political theories advanced by Chinese 
political aspirants, who only threw the 
state into chaos. Let all those who 
claim to be anxious to save China set 
upon the task by beginning from the 
bottom up—let them make their 
thoughts sincere, rectify their hearts, cul- 
tivate their persons, regulate their fami- 
lies, rightly govern their states, and then 
bring the nation into a state of tran- 
quillity-and happiness. Here, again, Wu 
Pei-fu is in strong contrast to Chang 
Tso-lin, whose youthful education con- 
sists of what he could pick up as a ban- 
dit’s apprentice and who is now taking 
lessons in conventional Chinese courtesy 
with a view to fitting himself for more 
gentle society. 

General Wu is too matter-of-fact to be 
good company. There is one time when 
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he is interesting. That is when, at the 
end of a meal with his officers and 
guests .about the table, he leads them in 
singing his version of the “Marseillaise” 
or the patriotic and military songs 
which, with some of his student soldiers, 
he has composed and set to music. The 
enthusiasm with which he takes part in 
these songs convinces the onlooker be- 
yond a doubt of his sincerity. For it is 
easy to simulate sentiment in speech, 
but harder to do so in song. 

I give below a rought but literal trans- 
lation of a marching chant composed by 
Wu on the foundation of an ancient bat- 
tle song. The metrical form is faultless, 
being the ancient 9-7-5-5-4-4 play on 
synonyms. An insight into the little 
commander’s psychology can perhaps be 
gained through this composition of his. 
Certain it is that one who has seen him 
at the table, with his military band be- 
hind him, directing his officers and 
guests in the chant which varies in con- 
tent from historical allusions and inter- 
national relations to the war-cry of 
savagery, will never forget the sight. It 
is called: 





I, RECALL OUR ORIGIN 
The Great Middle Kingdom boasts 
four thousand years. 
Hsien Yuan founded it— 
He invented the compass 
And suppressed Chi Yu." 
In the dawn of enlightenment 
My country was first. 
Il. THE PROCLAMATION 
Daily the strife increases, 
The tigers sharpen their teeth. 
If I kill not men— 
Will men therefore spare me? 
Ten years I have studied my sword. 
How about using it? 
Ill. THE COUNTRY’S GLORY 
Heaven impels me against the outside 
aggressor. 
A month—three 
shall conquer.’ 

With a sword like the autumn rain 

And a seven-starred blade 

Shall I establish my nation in pres- 
tige 

Encircling the continent. 
IV. THE FEELINGS OF THE PEOPLE 

Shall the God-enlightened Glorious 
endure foreign contumely? 

Death to our oppressors. Should I, 
too, die, 

Let me enter the Spirit Gates with 
fearless integrity, 

Not as a ghost which shrank: at 
death. 

This has fate 

Decreed to me, alone. 

V. SELF-SACRIFICE 

Man may live one hundred years. 

Is it not pitiable if he lives as a reed 
or a tree? 

Mu Lan ® enlisted; 

Should I, a male, draw back? 

For country I devote my body; 

Is it not my obligation? 


communiqués—I 


1 Mythical symbol of lawlessness. 

2 The Chinese historical expression similar 
to “I came, I saw, I conquered.” 

3 The Chinese Jeanne d’Arc. 





THE ANCESTRAL LAND ENLIGHTENED 


4The Chinese Amazon who rid the land of 


VI. TO WaR! 
I, of strength, proclaim 
I will eat bran, sleep under a tent— 
Let loose the battle lust, 
Pluck up my courage. 
Should I be made captive 
I swear to return not alive. 


VII. ATTACK 
Blood lust upon us, we advance by 
river and land. 
To-day the causes of the two forces 
are adjudged. 
We charge through the bullet-rain, 
Our countenances change not by a hair. 
Here is our opportunity for victory— 
Beat the drums! 


VIII. ENCIRCLING 


Cut off their supplies! Stop their 
retreat! 

Break down the defenses! Take the 
city! 


You are like a tiger in his lair? 
I am a Feng Fu! * 

Stick the banner on high 

Ten thousand years! ° 


IX. THE TRIUMPH 
Cover the smoke, suppress the war spir- 
it, in obedience to orders, return. 
Trumpets and drums shake the earth 
with their thunder. 
To-day the victors— 
Yesterday the Battalion of Death! 
The elders welcome 
With three glasses of old wine. 


X. THE COUNTRY’S ARMY 

The ancients said, Will may overcome 
destiny ; 

A thousand of the same heart can 
fill in the sea. 

Japan has her “Society of Welded 
Spirits.” 

The West has its oaths of blood and 
iron. 

Our oath is eternal, changeless. 


tigers. 
5 The Chinese “Banzai.” 
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I—ONE YEAR AFTER THE NAVAL CONFERENCE 
BY CAPTAIN DUDLEY W. KNOX, U. S. NAVY (RETIRED) 


MERICA’S great experiment of 
A trying by example .to bring about 

general reduction of naval arma- 
ments and cessation of competitive naval 
building appears to have failed. Both 
at the Washington Conference and dur- 
ing the nine months since its adjourn- 
ment we have set an eminently fine ex- 
ample in these respects, but there has 
been no commensurate response from 
the other naval Powers. Consequently 
America’s naval strength has steadily 
declined relative to other Powers and 
continues to do so. The passing of the 
recent elections now permits a survey of 
the whole question and an estimate of 
necessary remedies for such an unsatis- 
factory condition, free from any color of 
political bias. 

Mr. Hughes’s initial proposals for the 
scrapping of ships and the subsequent 
limitation of new construction was ex- 
traordinarily generous. It contained no 
element of selfishness. America offered 
to set the pace, to sacrifice relatively 
muck more of her naval power than was 
suggested for any other nation. 

At first the response to our unprece- 
dented example was encouraging. All 
accepted the proposals “in principle.” 
But when it came to detailed specifica- 
tions, so many modifications were in- 
sisted upon by Great Britain, France, 
and Japan as to destroy the cardinal 
principle of mutual concession upon 
which Mr. Hughes’s comprehensive plan 
chiefly depended. There was no appre- 
ciable tendency to follow America’s lead 
in offering more than was asked. On 
the contrary, the foreign attitude ap- 
peared to be one of accepting advantages 
that had been offered and then of seek- 
ing to gain still more. 

For several weeks Japan strove dili- 
gently to demonstrate that this status 
quo basis of limitation entitled her to a 
ratio of 7 to 10 instead of the proposed 
3 to 5. It was finally proved to her 
satisfaction that by every method of 
calculation that could be devised her cor- 
rect ratio was even less than 3 to 5. 
Japan then insisted upon a drastic limi- 
tation of naval bases in the western 
Pacific, the effect of which was greatly 
to enhance the strength of her navy rela- 
tive to others in that region. 

Great Britain strenuously sought the 
abolition of submarines or their limita- 
tion to small numbers and dimensions. 
The advantage which she would derive 
from such provisions, especially over 
France, caused the latter to interpose 
such vigorous objections, sustained by 
Italy, as to defeat the British proposals. 
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Thereupon Britain flatly refused to con- 
sider any limitation whatever upon 
cruisers, destroyers, and other auxiliary 
types of ships suitable for anti-subma- 
rine warfare. 

Thus was America’s example of un- 
selfishness ignored. In spite of her 
demonstrated willingness to go even 
further against her own interests than 
the very generous initial proposals, still 
none would follow. The influence of a 
good example failed to bring about effec- 
tive reduction of armaments. 

It was one of the cardinal features of 
Mr. Hughes’s original plan that the re- 
duction and limitation was to include 
all naval types of ships. If this element 
of completeness had been retained, then, 
regardless of details, the final agreement 
would have been effective in its main 
purposes of reducing naval strength to 
a fixed limit and abolishing competitive 
building. The exclusion of the auxiliary 
-types and the inclusion of only capital 
ships and airplane carriers in the final 
agreement opened the door to nullifica- 
tion of such purposes, which were then 
made dependent upon the individual 
future choice of the nations. 

The nullifying effects of the omissions 
regarding auxiliary naval ships arise 
from the inherent possibility of sub- 
stituting strength in auxiliaries for 
strength in capital ships. For example, 
a single battleship reinforced by a great 
number of light cruisers, destroyers, sub- 
marines, mine-layers, etc., may be many 
times stronger than two or more battle- 
ships accompanied by only a small force 
of such auxiliaries. The inadequacy of 
partial limitation by agreement is mani- 
fest, unless the nations individually 
should freely choose to extend such limi- 
tation to include all types of ships. 

Under these circumstances of partial 
failure of the Conference America again 
set a conspicuous example of sacrifice, 
in the hope of giving permanence to the 
spirit of the limitation, even though its 
letter was deficient. Such hope was 
translated into no uncertain terms. The 
naval .enlisted personnel was reduced 
almost immediately to more than thirty 
per cent below the minimum peace re 
quirement for a 5-5-3 navy of all types. 
Out of a total of 280 first-line destroyers 
more than 170 were laid up out of com- 
mission, with practically no naval per- 
sonnel on board, and a risk of serious 
deterioration thus incurred. This not- 
withstanding a great deficiency relative 
to other Powers in light cruisers, for 
which destroyers may serve as a partial 
substitute. More than seventy other 


ships of various types permitted by the 
Treaty to be retained were also placed 
out of commission. The letting of con- 
tracts was suspended for a number of 
additional destroyers and submarines 
whose construction was already author- 
ized by Congress and was not prohibited 
by the treaty. In spite of a complete 
lack of modern light cruisers in the 
Navy compared with 41 of this type pos- 
sessed by Great Britain, 11 by Japan, 4 
by France, and 5 by Italy, we refrained 
from undertaking or projecting the con- 
struction of any new ones. It is true 
that work upon 10 already in an ad- 
vanced state of completion was con- 
tinued, but these had their counterparts 
in the new construction in hand in other 
navies. In general substance, the United 
States reduced her Navy as a whole to 
less than seventy per cent of that 
allowed her by the letter and spirit of 
the treaties. 

The hope that this impressive post- 
Conference example might influence 
other nations to extend the principle of 
limitation to all classes of ships, and to 
reduce their aggregate forces substan- 
tially below the strength fixed by the 
Treaty, seems to have been vain. The 
resumption of competitidn has already 
begun. 

Five months after the Conference ad- 
journed Japan announced a revision of 
her pre-Conference building programme 
for auxiliary naval types. To the 10 or 
11 light cruisers already under construc- 
tion were added 8 or 9 more. Similarly, 
about 24 destroyers and 24 large sub- 
marines were projected to augment 
nearly the same number then on the 
stocks. It was not made clear that the 
above is the maximum in these types 
which Japan intended to complete before 
1927. 

The eminent British naval authority, 
Mr. H. C. Bywater, states that this build- 
ing programme revision was made by 
the Japanese with the object of rectify- 
ing the deficiency in battleships as rep- 
resented by the 5-3 ratio. He states 
further that the characteristics of the 
newly projected Japanese ships preclude 
the assumption of purely defensive ob- 


jects; that “no reasonable doubt exists 


as to the purpose for which all these 
swift Japanese cruisers and huge under- 
water boats are being built; ... they are 
designed for attacking an enemy’s com- 
munications and merchant shipping, for 
carrying out oversea raids, and generally 
for offensive operations at a great dis- 
tance from their home ports.” The same 
authority estimates that, considering 
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(C) P. & A. Photos 


A NAVAL SEAPLANE ON THE LOWER DECK OF THE JU. 8. S. LANGLEY. 


SEAPLANES ARE 


CARRIED TO THE UPPER DECK BY AN ELEVATOR AND THERE LAUNCHED BY A CATAPULT 


Japan’s new programme, the ratio of 
strength in light cruisers is: Japan, 3; 
United States, 1; and in submarines 
Japan 7, compared with about 5% for 
us. 

Four months after Japan’s decision for 
new construction was published Great 
Britain announced a programme for two 
new great battleships: There is abso- 
lutely no need for such additional ves- 
sels to maintain Britain’s overwhelming 
preponderance against any possible com- 
bination of European navies, or against 
any other navy except that of the United 
States. Even against us the building of 
these ships means much more than an 
endeavor merely to preserve an equality. 
The naval status under the treaties gave 
England a substantial superiority over 
us by reason of her surplus of auxiliary 
naval vessels, her luxury of overseas 
bases, her great merchant marine, her 
superabundance of seafaring population, 
and other important elements of naval 
strength. Yet, in spite of all this, and 
in addition, notwithstanding our drastic 
reductions of naval strength below 
Treaty limits, Britain now decides to 
maintain her full treaty quota of battle 
ships. Like Japan, she fails to respond 
to our exampie of cutting armaments be- 
low the allowances and ceasing competi- 
tive building. 


It is not alone in new construction 
that Britain and Japan have failed to 
follow our lead of downward competi- 
tion. Their last naval budget, which 
would exclude the projected construc- 
tion, was in each case roughly forty per 
cent greater than ours on a 5-5-3 basis. 
Yet, relatively speaking, they are pau- 
pers and we are rolling in wealth. The 
personnel question furnishes another ex- 
ample. Our cut to less than seventy per 
cent of the peace requirements of per- 
sonnel for the “Treaty Navy” has not 
been met even approximately. Both 
Britain and Japan have kept practically 
full peace complements. The signifi- 
cance of this cannot be appreciated with- 
out considering that Britain’s Naval 
Reserve is three times greater than curs, 
and Japan’s more than twice as great. 
Moreover, the reservoir of maritime 
population of both these Powers is very 
much greater. 

From time to time misleading head- 
lines and statements in our press have 
given the impression that Japan and 
Britain are anticipating ratification of 
the Treaty in the execution of their 
scrapping programme. It is true that 
they have scrapped some obsolete ves- 
sels of no practical value, and have 
taken a few steps preliminary to scrap- 
ping other somewhat antiquated ships of 


very doubtful value. But the United 
States has done likewise. None of us 
have substantially altered our battleship 
strength. Most of the preliminary work 
can be easily restored at small cost in 
case the Treaty ratifications fail to be 
exchanged. The evidence afforded by 
the scrapping situation is inconclusive 
as to the influence of the spirit of the 
treaties upon the nations that are con- 
cerned. 

Now that the election is past, there is 
opportunity for America to. review her 
naval situation exclusive of any political 
element. The question is properly Na- 
tional, and not partisan. Persistence in 
the effort towards progressive disarma- 
ment by example appears certain to re- 
sult in an early reduction of our naval 
power out of all proportion to our Na- 
tional interests and welfare. Already 
the true ratio of naval strength, disre- 
garding any consideration of strategic 


‘theaters of operation, stands at about 


United States 4, Great Britain 5, Japan 
3. For operations in the western Pacific, 
where an effort to defend the Philippines 
would necessarily take our fleet, the ex- 
isting ratio is about Japan 3, United 
States 2. Moreover, we are steadily los- 
ing aggregate strength while the others 
are gaining. The deterioration of our 
ships is much more rapid than theirs, 
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owing to our insufficient personnel. For 
the same reason our efficiency is crum- 
bling, while theirs remains virtually con- 
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stant. We have no new ships projected 
to balance the prospective increase in 
the navies of Britain and Japan. Surely 
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the situation calls for a prompt remedy. 
None other than a restoration of the 
5-5-3 ratio will suffice, 


II-THE PROBLEM OF TO-MORROW 
BY COMMANDER B. B. WYGANT, UNITED STATES NAVY 


ratio proposed by Mr. Hughes a 

year ago, sacrificed her position as 
the foremost naval power in the world, 
in a manner to elicit admiration from 
all those whose eyes were not so covered 
with the film of prejudice as to blind 
them to the greatness of the sacrifice. 

And it hurt. 

Can it be supposed for an instant that 
it was easy to relinquish that which has 
been so jealously kept and guarded for 
centuries—no longer to boast that 
“Britannia rules the waves”? 

Japan also made sacrifices. 

After her experience following the war 
with China, when she was forced by 
aliens to give up the fruit of victory, 
Port Arthur, only to view in bitterness 
of heart its calm appropriation by rapa- 
cious Russia; and in view of the general 
feeling, whether justified or not, that she 
was outwitted at Portsmouth, is it to be 
wondered at that she should be appre- 
hensive as to the results of Conferences? 
The decision to participate at all was 
taken with misgiving. Another sacrifice 
that Japan had to make was in the posi- 
tion of inferiority that she was forced to 
take before the world. This was trans- 
lated in material terms, by the 5-5-3 
ratio, and she has sworn to preserve 
this status of inferiority for fifteen 
years. 

Tt is all very well to say that Japan’s 
nay was actually in less proportion 
than that decided upon; nevertheless 
that proportion would not have obtained 
for long without a very material in- 
crease in the American Navy over that 
already authorized.’ 

The relative status in capital ships 
will now obtain for at least fifteen years. 

It is true to say that England is finan- 
cially unable to pit herself against 
America in a competition of armament, 
but this fact does not vitiate the sacri- 
fice. 

The essential thing about a sacrifice is 
that it shall be thought a sacrifice, for 
“thinking makes it so.” 

And America has given most of ull. 

She has sacrificed the certainty of sea 
supremacy should she have desired it. 

With a greatness of generosity that 
becomes her greatness of power, she has 
flung away three hundred millions and 
more of construction so as fittingly to 
set the example of lofty purpose. And 
this is far beyond what she has called 
for from others. Added to these are the 
possibly lesser sacrifices entailed by the 
operation of the other agreements; sacri- 


| eos by accepting the naval 


1The displacement tonnage ratio between 
capital ships of the United States and Japan 
after authorized programmes had been com- 
pleted on January 1, 1928, would have been 
about 100 to 98. 


fices that are inseparable from any co- 
operative action. 

As a result of the Conference there 
will, for the present, be less spending of 
money in peace for war preparation, but 
the greatest gain of this meeting cannot 
be measured in money values. 

The supreme service that the Confer- 
ence has rendered mankind is in the ad- 
vance made in national understanding, 
perhaps the greatest achievement in that 
direction ever accomplished. 

This brief and entirely inadequate 
appreciation of the results of the Con- 
ference is necessary in order that what 
follows may not lead to the belief that 
the Conference as an influence for good 
has been underestimated. 


If one talks with others about the 
causes of events, there will always be 
found a vast disparity in methods of 
reasoning. Ask who began the war, for 
instance. 

“The Kaiser,” says one, “with a cyni- 
cal disregard for the resuits of his am- 
bition.” 

“Prussianism and its insistence on 
Deutschland iiber alles,” another. 

“The money bags of the munition 
maker hungering for more fatness.” 

“Economics,” yet another, and so on 
without end. 

On the opposite side there is the same 
disagreement. 

“The recalcitrance of the Slavs.” 

“The selfishness of England.” 

“The necessity of protecting the Fa- 
therland ringed about with enemies.” 

Now the strange thing about it is that 
there is at least a grain of truth in prac- 
tically all the causes that are set forth. 

There were a million and more causes 
of the-war, and the fact that one cause 
operated does not at all prevent the 
other causes from having done so. 

This is a hard thing for the mind to 
grasp. 

Just because the cause of the war lay 
in Germany’s wish to “assure her place 
in the sun” does not controvert the fact 
that it also lay in the desire of Russia 
to protect Serbia from the bullying of 
Austria. 

Just because America entered the war 
animated by the highest ideals of right 
and justice does not disprove the fact 
that she also entered it because Ameri- 
can ships were being sunk. 

What are the causes of war? 

What drives a nail? 

The hammer? 

The arm that wields the hammer? 

The man that builds the house? 

The thought that planned the house? 

Causes and effects in this world are 
not simple, they are infinitely complex. 


The causes of war are many and com- 
plex. 

Selfishness and the hate of selfishness, 
greed and the hate of greed, the nature 
of man and the desire to improve that 
nature—all are among the causes of past 
wars and will be found among the 
causes of future wars. 

The Conference on the Limitation of 
Armaments has done a mighty service, 
but to believe that the limitation of 
armaments or the concluding of the 
Four Power Treaty or any other accom- 
plishment of the Conference has re- 
moved che probability of war is un- 
utterably fatuous, as fatuous as to deny 
that wars may not sometime cease for- 
ever. 

The results achieved may, indeed 
probably will, lessen the probability of 
war, but there is no hope that the like- 
lihood of war does not now exist. 

Conflict is of the essence of nature. 

Man has systematized the process, but 
he has not yet suppressed the tendency. 

Let us consider a few of the more 
probable causes of war. 

The habitable parts of the world are 
being rapidly filled up and those parts 
already filled are being stuffed to over- 
flowing. 

It needs no seer to predict the frietion 
that is bound to accompany the crowd- 
ing and redistribution of«peoples in the 
near future; that is, when the present 
unoccupied or sparsely occupied places 
are comfortably filled. The Conference, 
being convened principally for other pur- 
poses, has only very indirectly touched 
upon these questions. 

Another prolific present cause of fric- 
tion, and consequently a potential cause 
of conflict, lies in the artificial obstruc- 
tions, in the form of tariffs, placed in 
the way of the free distribution of raw 
materials and of manufactured products 
throughout the world. The business 
man and the workingman are at one in 
their demand for the levying of these 
taxes, seeing correctly enough their im- 
mediate interest in their exaction and 
not being able to visualize the eventual 
benefit that would universally result 
from their elimination. 

The Conference was not concerned 
with the settlement of these questions 
save in a very minor and unimportant 
way. 

In addition to this strong desire to 
restrict the amount of foreign goods 
that enters into one’s own country there 
runs along parallel with it an equally 
strong desire to sell one’s own goods in 
foreign countries, as shown in the strug- 
gle for the markets of the world. 

In the United States, for example, the 
loss of foreign markets with the stop- 
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page of certain exports would throw 
thousands of men out of work, with en- 
suing disarrangement of the industrial 
fabric. Suppose that the export of 
manufactured steel were stopped for 
three months, We export over three hun- 
dred million dollars’ worth in that time. 
Not only would steel plants be shut 
down but all other industries would be 
affected, shares of other stocks would go 
down, there would be much selling on 
the exchanges, less money to be put into 
productive enterprise, and so much con- 
sequent loss in wages. It is imperative 
for the preservation of industrial con- 
tentment that markets be found. 

Now, the American workingman de- 
mands, and justly demands, a standard 
of living that not only must be kept 
high, but one that must be bettering 
itself continually. So long as domes- 
tic demand increases sufficiently fast 
there is no great necessity for foreign 
markets in order to insure an increas- 
ing wage, but eventually a population 
saturation point will be reached, and 
just as the population must then over- 
flow (or the increase must be stopped), 
so likewise must the distribution of 
goods overflow or else the condition of 
the worker becomes static. 

These great forces of economics are 
only just beginning to be felt in their 
strength, owing to the comparative past 
sparseness of the population of the 
world. . 

The Conference did not, and probably 
could not, really help this situation 
much. The principle of the Open Door 
in China has been reaffirmed and other 
agreements have been made, but the 
struggle for markets in the undeveloped 
regions will continue. 

Of the countless causes that tend to 
create misunderstanding and conflict, 
three rather important ones have been 
mentioned: 

The pressure of population. 

The artificial impediments in the way 
of free flow of goods. 

The struggle for markets. 

These causes will apply with particu- 
lar force to America, fast becoming set- 
tled, apparently rooted in the habit of 
erecting trade barriers, and rightly 
jealous of the standard of living that 
prevails. 

What does all this mean? 
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It means that the likelihood of war 
in the world is great in the rather near 
future. 

It means that America as the greatest 
nation of the earth cannot escape the 
chance of involvement, indeed the cer- 
tainty of it indirectly and the proba- 
bility of it directly. 

By virtue of possessing the next most 
powerful navy in the world, and finan- 
cial and industrial strength far surpass- 
ing that of any other nation in the 
world, America was able to call such a 
conference as was held with a practical 
certainty that such a call would be well 
received, and was able to dominate this 
conference. We still retain numerical 
equality with the most powerful nation 
in capital ships, but have given up the 
possibility of such numerieal superiority 
as would in itself have insured success 
in future war, which superiority could 
have been retained only at great ex- 
pense. This was done by the expressed 
will of the American people and under 
the direction of four of the ablest states- 
men in the country. It was well done, 
and well it is that it was done, but the 
voluntary reduction of our Navy was 
evidently made with the understanding 
that the agreement would be lived up to 
and that, in view of the dangers that 
confront us as set forth above, such re- 
duction was the maximum consistent 
with our National safety. 

Are we living up to the terms of this 
agreement? 

The capital ship strength of our Navy 
was specifically defined, but that is only 
a part of the Navy, for “Men fight, not 
ships.” 

If we are to have a Navy, it must be 
clearly borne in mind that it exists for 
one purpose, and but for one, and that is 
to win war. Anybody can fight, but the 
best man wins. The Navy of the United 
States must be able to win in any war 
that we may become involved in, and, 
being restricted as to numbers, it can 
win only by superiority in efficiency. 

How are we to obtain that efficiency? 

It can be obtained only by sending the 
ships to sea. Ships laid up deteriorate 
rapidly, while at sea they have to be 
kept up to the mark. At sea any de- 
fects in construction will develop and 
are corrected, while in port they may ex- 
ist unknown. It is only by keeping all 
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of our ships manned and at sea much of 
the time that we can be assured of that 
degree of efficiency in machinery, gun- 
nery, and communications which is 
essential to victory. 

And the officers and men, how are 
they to learn to make war while the 
ships are tied up to a dock or lying at 
anchor? Trué, much can be accom- 
plished by study on the part of those in 
high command, but all the study in the 
world is useless without actual practice 
as nearly like that which will be en- 
countered in war as is possible to obtain. 
Ships newly manned are practically use- 
less for fighting until their crews have 
lived and worked together for some 
time. We have many examples of that 
in history. Vivid in the memory of 
Americans is the case of brave Law- 
rence, who went to his death in the 
Chesapeake. The French fleet blockaded 
for twenty-two months in Toulon by 
Nelson, who kept the sea during that 
whole period, is another. When the 
French ships went to sea they lost their 
topmasts in a gale and had to put back 
into port for repairs, while Nelson’s 
ships, manned by experienced sailors, 
suffered not at all. 

It needs salt spray to make a sailor; 
it needs target practice to make a gun- 
ner; it needs maneuvers to make a 
tactician; and these can be had only by 
sending our ships to sea. 

The American people are heavily bur- 
dened by debt and are sorely taxed to 
pay it, but they have the right to have 
the situation put before them clearly be- 
fore making a final decision. 

It has been determined that we need 
a Navy to use in war. 

This Navy is of no use unless it can 
win. 

The only way to insure its winning 
is to enable it to keep the ships in com- 
mission and send them to sea and pay 
the price. 

If after hearing the facts the Ameri- 
can people are content to have a moder- 
ately good Navy instead of the best 
Navy, that is their undoubted privilege. 
When war comes, the Navy, whatever 
there is of it, will do its level best, but 
if inadequately trained many .a mother’s 
son will meet his death who would have 
been living but for lack of a fighting 
chance. 
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A PHILOSOPHER FROM THE PLATE 


literature of Latin America is so 
restricted that Mr. Stimson’s felicitous 
translation of the “Ariel” of José En- 
rique Rod6é' is to be regarded as espe- 
cially auspicious. 
duce to an English-speaking audience 
the work of a writer whose influence has 
extended wherever Spanish is spoken, a 
philosopher whose ideas found expres- 
sion in unusual beauty. 

Rod6 was born in Montevideo, Uru- 
guay, exactly fifty years ago. His youth 
was spent in an atmosphere of scholar- 
ship, and at twenty-six he was Professor 
of Literature in the university of his 
native city. Three years later he de- 
serted academic life to enter politics, 
and for a considerable time was a mem- 
ber of the national Parliament. The six- 
teen years from 1901 to 1917 were com- 
pact with activities at once various and 
uniform; from every field touched by his 
interests Rod6 drew nourishment for his 
philosophy of idealism. His personal 
life was remarkably of a piece with his 
central doctrine of perpetual and un- 
remitting self-renovation. “Reformase 
es vivir’ (to recreate one’s self is to 


UR acquaintance, in the United 
States, with the contemporary 


live) are the opening words of his most 


notable book; like Emerson, he coun- 
seled that we should “live ever in a new 
day.” And he put his theories vigor- 
ously to the test. Parliamentary debate, 
miscellaneous journalism, economic in- 
vestigation, and the criticism of litera- 
ture and art he successively turned to 
account in applying his theory of life 
to divergent spheres of human interest; 
could any subject be alien to one whose 
ideal was the complete man? His in- 
tellectual concentration was as intense 
as its expression was various, for his 
writings reveal a familiarity with for- 
eign literature that might well be envied 
by a mind devoted exclusively to scholar- 
ship. Rod6é insistently advocated the 
necessity of travel as a means of self- 
renovation; ironically, he never left 
Montevideo until 1917, when he was 
appointed European correspondent by 
“Caras y Caretas,” a Buenos Aires 
weekly journal of wide influence. He 
went to Spain, proceeded almost imme- 
diately to Italy, and after a brief illness 
died at Palermo in May, 1917. Three 
years later, with much ceremony, his 
body was brought back to Montevideo 
to be buried beneath a magnificent 
monument erected by the nation. 
“Ariel,” his earliest and in some ways 
his most charming book, is an excellent 
introduction to those central ideas 
which he later amplified to their full 


1 Ariel. By José Enrique Rodé. Translated, 
with an Introductory Essay, by F. J.. Stimson. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. $1.25. 
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philosophic implications in the “Motivos 
de Proteo” (Motives of Proteus). Tak- 
ing the form of the imaginary valedic- 
tory of a spiritual teacher to the stu- 
dents who are about to leave him, it is 
less a statement of a theory of life than 
an invitation to formulate one. It is an 
eloquent summons to the humane life as 
the Greeks defined it, a poetic defense 
of the claims of Ariel rather than Cali- 
ban to determine the ideals of civiliza- 
tion. Life in Greece, he observes, was 
held to be noble only when it was 
founded upon “the concert of all human 
faculties, in the free and chartered lib- 
erty of all energies capable of contrib- 
uting to the power and glory of man- 
kind.” Thus it was that Athens “could 
exalt at once the feeling for the ideal 
with the real, reason with instinct, the 
forces of the body with those of the 
spirit. It chiseled clear the four sides 
to the soul.” This rational and har- 
monious development of thé multiple 
forces of personality constituted for 
Rod6é the culture of the humane life. 


“The basic principle of your develop- 
ment,” he says, “. .. should be to main- 
tain the integrity of your humanity. No 
one function should ever prevail over 
that final end. No isolated force can 
satisfy all reasonable objects of indi- 
vidual existence, as it cannot alone pro- 
duce the ordered concert of collective 
existence. And, like deformity or 
dwarfing to the body, is, to the soul, the 
result of an exclusive object imposed on 
individual action and a single manner 
of culture.” 

Social evolution, he points out, results 
in the growing complexity of civiliza- 
tion in a constantly increasing hetero- 
geneity in life. As general culture in- 
creases, the field of individual activity 
tends to be more and more restricted to 
narrow specialization. But the humane 
life demands, not the intensive cultiva- 
tion of a single aptitude, but the bal- 
anced exercise of all human capacities; 
how, then, is the determinism of indi- 
vidual vocation, the tyranny of material- 
ism, to be circumvented? Rodé, like 
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Emerson, would answer, that to live the 
life of teas6ii tieans to share nobly in 
a8 matiy forms of experienhee as we may: 
“Shrug not your sliotilders before any 
noble and fecund manifestation of hu- 
iat Hature, under the pretext that your 
6wnh individuality ties you of preference 
io a different one. Be attentive specta- 
tors where you may not be actors.” He 
se6iis here te foreshadow the theory 
that Croce, applying to the materials of 
festheti¢s, has contributed toward our 
iidérstanding of art; that the funetion 
of the spectater is te reereate the ex- 
perience of the artist. S86 Roedé, coun- 
seling the enlargement of the inner life, 
points a way to vicarious experience. 

One of. Rodé’s most notable cgntribu- 
tisis to the interpretation of ideas is 
his sense of the epie significance of the 
doctrine of evolution. Very largely that 
doétrine has served modern thought by 
clarifying our sense of the past, and its 
distinctive emphasis beth in philosophy 
and literature has been upon thé lowly 
origin of life. But for Rod6é its impli- 
eations in the future are far more valu- 
able. If the present is the sum total, 
the completé éensequence of an infinite 
past, why sheuld not its éhief value be 
what it portends of the fitire? Thus 
he counsels that “every one who devotes 
himself to propagate and preserve in 
contemporary America a disinterested 
ideal of the soul—art, selence, ethics, 
réligious belief, a political policy of 
ideais—should educate his belief in the 
perseveritig preparation for the future.” 
It is to the interest of this future no 
iéss than to the satisfaction of the pres- 
ent that the individual shall cultivate 
his own capacities to the fullest extent 
possible. The reason for this, only 
hinted at in “Ariel,” is stated at some 
length in the “Motives” in that doctrine 
of perpetual self-renovation which gave 
to Rodé’s philosophy the name of “pro- 
teanism.” In every human being, he 
Says, there is an inexhaustible reservoir 
of spiritual capacities, largely unknown. 
This reservoir enables us, if we fail in 
one direction, to seek a new orientation, 
since the frustration of one power is 
compensated for by the discovery of an- 
other. Every one should therefore be 
the Columbus of his own personality, 
since reality and the future, as well as 
the past, lie within us. Life is a per- 
petual becoming, and so is truth; it is 
therefore the duty of the individual con- 
stantly to subject his ideas and feelings 
to the test of new knowledge as it is 
created. In that way alone is it possi- 
ble to insure control of éxperience by 
the spirit. 

“Ariel,” which is an invitation to this 
life of the spirit, is likewise a denuncia- 
tion of the philosophy of utilitarianism. 
Rod6 finds two causes assigned for the 
dominion exercised by utilitarian ideals: 
the tremeridous discoveries of natural 
science and the wide diffusion of demo- 
cratic ideas. To offset the conception of 
science as serving only through its 
practical applications, Rod6 recalls to 
our minds the ideals of pure science; we 
should not, he warns us, confuse the 
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search for truth with the perfection of 
mechanical conveniences. Nor does he 
find in the ideals of democracy any in- 
herent materialism. Can democracy, he 
asks, meet the tests of culture and civi- 
lization? The question is complicated 
by the fact that in the Western Hemi- 
sphere the first hundred years of demo- 
cratic experiment were largely preoccu- 
pied with the conquest of physical na- 
ture. Like science, democracy was under 
the necessity of being practical. But the 
final test is not one of materialism: 
“The civilization of a country acquires 
its grandeur not by its manifestations of 
material prosperity and predominance, 
but by the higher order of thinking and 
feeling thereby made possible.” Democ- 
racy begins by leveling unjust superiori- 
ties, but the spiritual world, as well as 
the natural, abhors an absolute equi- 
librium. By proclaiming the univer- 
sality and equality of human rights 
democracy will ultimately proclaim the 
predominance of mere number unless it 
carefully maintains some conception of 
legitimate superiorities, such, for ex- 
ample, as moral excellence. In this, as 
in other matters, Rodé puts his faith in 
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FICTION ~~ 
CAPPY RICKS RETIRES. By Peter B. Kyne. 
Illustrated. The Cosmopolitan Press, New 
York. $2. 

Cappy Ricks, our friend of former 
stories, retires, and not once but several 
times; and the more he retires, the more 
he comes back, bubbling over with en- 
ergy, courage, and generosity. The first 
part of this book is one of the liveliest 
sea tales of the war ever written. 
CLAIR DE LUNE. By Anthony Pryde. 

Mead & Co., New York. $2. 

Mr. Pryde’s stories always give the 
satisfaction of introducing the reader to 
people who talk and act like intelligent 
and cultivated persons. He always has 
a story situation also to which the talk 
and incidents lead up, so that the inter- 
est really does culminate at the climax. 
The present story certainly is as well 
written as any of his books, though his 
two earliest novels were tenser and more 
vivid. 

KINGMAKERS (THE). By Burton E. Steven- 
son. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. $1.90. 

One of the best df all the many tales 
that center about revolutions and plots 
of restoration in imaginary petty king- 
doms in the east of Europe. Here the 
plotting itself takes place in Monte 
Carlo, and the poor king never does get 
his crown back. We won’t say that this 
story is as charmingly written as 
Stevenson’s “Prince Otto,” but it is as 
good as or better than “The Prisoner of 
Zenda.” : 


MYSTERIOUS OFFICE (THE). By Jeannette 
Lee. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


$1.75. 

A woman detective, who (as in a for- 
mer book) unearths criminals on the 
condition that she shall start them in a 
straight line if possible, here unravels 


Dodd, 


the queer theft of $25,000 in bills from 
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science, joining to the conception of 
equality of opportunity the doctrine of 
natural selection in the moral domain. 
To that consecration of mediocrity 
which to him appears to be the most 
damaging perversion of democracy he 
opposes the ideal of a democracy that is 
“just and noble, impelled only by the 
knowledge and sense of true superiori- 
ties, in which the supremacy of intelli- 
gence and virtue, the only limits to the 
just equality of man, receives its au- 
thority and prestige from liberty.” 

The work of Rod6é has very directly 
influenced thought both throughout 
South America and in Spain, not only 
in its expression in literature, but in 
the theory and practice of education as 
well. Like Emerson and Whitman in 
the United States, like Ruskin and 
Arnold in England, his concern was to 
reinterpret for his time the final values: 
discerned by the spirit. He enunciated 
no definition of the truth—for him 
truth, like life, is in process of becoming 
—but rather directed his energy to sow- 
ing a disinterested desire for knowledge 
and beauty as the two paths upon which 
truth may be met. 
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the top of a desk. Any one of several 
people might have taken it; three (we 
believe) confessed to taking it; none of 
those three did take it. 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY 

MISSISSIPPE VALLEY BEGINNINGS. By 
Henry E. Chambers. Illustrated. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. $4.50. 

The early history of the Mississippi 
Valley is told in this well-printed book 
in a pleasant narrative style that makes: 
easy reading. The settling of this great 
valley constituted one of the most im- 
portant phases of America’s develop- 
ment, and it deserves the ample and 
sympathetic treatment here given. 


ESSAYS AND CRITICISM 
NEIGHBORS HENCEFORTH. By Owen Wister. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. $2. 

Mr. Wister writes with strong feeling 
and an acute sense of character and hu- 
man passion about American, French, 
and English soldiers in the Great War. 
He segregates individuals and makes 
them talk and act as real men, not like 
tin-hatted gods or moral idealists. In- 
cident and talk are selected so as to 
throw out the reality of the fighting men 
who certainly should and must hence 
forth be neighbors. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


EVENING POST (THE). By Allan Nevins. 
Boni & Liveright, New York. $3.50. 


Reading the New York “Evening 
Post” would be an education in itself, 
if uneducated readers were eager to ac- 
cept the “Post” as an Alma Mater. But 
its appeal has always been to the highly 
educated—to people of scholarly in- 
stincts, of fastidious tastes, of high in- 
tellectual standards. Despite, however, 
the limited circulation imposed by its 
quality, the “Evening Post” has for:more 
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than a century of our National history 
been an influential factor in making that 
history; and the story of its career and 
influence is here told in a way that is 
highly interesting. The book is by no 
means merely a friendly encomium of a 
newspaper by one of its editorial staff; 
it is an independent, virile study and 
review. Alexander Hamilton, William 
Cullen Bryant, John Bigelow, and E. L. 
Godkin, as chiefs of the “Post,” made it 
one of the world’s great newspapers and 
set standards that are loyally followed 
by its present editors. Every newspaper 
man, every thoughtful newspaper reader, 
would be the better and wiser for be- 
coming familiar with the contents of 
this book. 


TRAVEL AND DESORIPTION 
HUNTERS OF THE GREAT NORTH. By 
Vilhjalmur Stefansson. Illustrated. Har- 
court, Brace & Co., New York. $2.50. 

Mr. Stefansson is a first-class writing 
man as ‘well as a first-class hunter and 
explorer, and no one, young or old, can 
take up this book without becoming ab- 
sorbed in its accounts of Arctic life. 
The author has many original points of 
view, and when he takes the reader into 
his confidence as to these, his pages are 
most entertaining. 

INCA LAND. By Hiram Bingham. Illustrated. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. $5. 

Professor Bingham .tells in this hand- 
some and well-illustrated volume the 
story of his expeditions in Peru con- 
ducted in recent years under the aus- 
pices of Yale University and the 
National Geographic Society. The re- 
markable discovery of the Inca city of 
Machu Picchu receives extended treat- 
ment, and the account will prove of 
absorbing interest alike to the archeolo- 
gist and the lover of travel books. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


BIOGRAPHY 
‘EMINENT EUROPEANS. By Bugene S. Bagger. 
Illustrated. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 


York. $2.50. 

‘INDISCRETIONS’ OF LADY SUSAN. By Lady 
Susan Townley. Illustrated. D. Appleton & 
Co., New York. $5. 

MY LIFE AND SOME LETTERS. By Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell. Illustrated. Dodd, Mead 
& Co., New York. $5. 

NATHAN CLIFFORD, DEMOCRAT. By Philip 
Greely Clifford. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 

* York. $3.50. 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY 

BRAZIL TODAY AND TOMORROW. By L. E. 
Elliott. Illustrated. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. §$3. 


POETRY 
BOOKMAN ANTHOLOGY OF VERSE (THE). 
By John Farrar. The George H. Doran 
Company, New York. $1.50. 


ESSAYS AND CRITICISM 
STUDIES IN LITERATURE. By Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York. $2.50. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


. CANDIDE. By Voltaire. Illustrated. E. P. 


Dutton & Co., New York. $5. 
CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
(THE). By James M. Beck. The George 
H. Doran Company, New York. §$2. 
HORNY HANDS AND HAMPERED ELBOWS. 
By Whiting Williams. Illustrated. Charles 
Scribner's Sons, New York. $2.50. 
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W. L.DOUG 


$5 $6 $7 &§8 SHOES isiwousx 


W. L. Douglas shoes are actually demanded 
year aiter year by more people thafi 
any other shoe in the world 

W. L. Douglas has been makitig surpassingly 
BECAUSE shoes tor forty-six years. This experience 
of nearl lf a century in making shoes suitable for 
Men and Women in all walks of life should mean someé+ 
thing to you when you need shoes and aré lookifig for 
the best shoe values for your money. 

shoes in style, quality, material and 
W.L. DOUGLAS workmanship os ee than ever be- 
fore; only by examining them can you appreciate their 
superior qualities. 


No Matter Where You Live 
shoe dealers can supply you with W. L. Douglas shoes. 
If not convenient to call at one of our 110 stores in the 
large cities, ask your shoe dealer for W.L. Douglas shoes. 
Protection against unreasonable profits is yee paren 
by the name and price stamped on the sole of every , 
pair before the shoes leave the factory. Refuse sub- 
stitutes. The prices are the same everywhere. i 


If not for sale in your vicinity, write for catalog. 


TO MERCHANTS: If no dealer in your town 
handles W. L. Douglas shoes, write pane | 
for exclusive rights to handle this quic 
selling, quick turn-over line. 
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P as 0, 
167 Spark St. Brockton, Mass, 





BE STRONG! 





Sure Rupture 
Comfort 


BE COMFORTABLE—Wear the 
Brooks Appliance, the modern 
scientific invention which gives 
rupture sufferers immediate relief. 
It has no obnoxious springs or pads. 
—_ = oe and F 
raw together the broken parts. 
No salves or plasters. Durable. MR. C. E. BROOKS 
Cheap. Sent on trial to prove its worth. Never on 
sale in stores, as every Appliance is made to order, 
the peepee size -_ shape of Air Cushion Gonending 
sense adults)#3.75, Extra Heavy(for athletes)#4.00, rey Be = gonmaie Sean 
a coaee onan oe ogy oF pen — of C. E. Brooks which a: rs on every Appliance. 
Pescitate “td ents postage, Satisfaction guaranteed. None other genuine. Full information a. klet 
. sent free in plain, sealed envelope. 


381C Pearl Street Brooklyn, N. Y. -» 471] State St., Mai ich. 
eee ay oe . | BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 4714 State St., Marshall, Mich 


BE HEALTHY 


Men, women and children should 
develop health and strength 
through pleasant emty exercise at 
home, Because it givesthem the best 
development features of wall machine, 
rowing hi chest expander, 
grip exercisers and massage rol- 
fers combined in one—they use and 


‘PEERLESS "ivs;in-one 


FREE instruction chart with each ex- 
erciser. Lighttension (for children) 
$3.25, Medium (for menand women) $3.50, Heavy (for 
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WHITING-ADAMS 


BRUSHES 


Most extensive and best line of 
Toilet Brushes in the world 


Send for Illustrated Literature 
JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO. 
Boston, U. S. 


Brush Manufacturers for Over 113 Years 
and the Largest in the World 

































RESTAURANT REVELATIONS 


KNICKERBOCKER GRILL 


Broadway at 42d Street, New York 
Luncheons— Dinners—Soupers Dansant 


WOODMANSTEN INN 








Westchester, New York City 
Phone Westchester 3634-3872-3626 
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FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 





The Financial Department is prepared to furnish information regarding standard investment securities, but cannot 


undertake to advise the purchase of any specific security. 


It will give to inquirers facts of record or information 


resulting from expert investigation, and a nominal charge of one dollar -— inquiry will be made for this special service. 


All letters of inquiry should be addressed to THE OUTLOOK FInancIaL 


EPARTMENT, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York. 





EVERYBODY’S MONEY 


BY LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER 


OR generations a quarrel has been carried on between 
F economists on the subject of money and prices. The bone 

of contention is the so-called “quantity theory.” Those 
who uphold it will seldom admit that there is even a subject 
for dispute involved—that the quantity theory is sufficiently 
obvious to be axiomatic. Their opponents are equally certain 
that to believe in the correctness of the quantity theory implies 


K. C. McINTOSH, SC., U.S. N. 


a lack of fundamental logic—almost of good sense. Outside of 
the quarrel are the only persons to whom the solution is of any 
real import. Laws of price are everybody’s business, and cur- 
rency legislation is every one’s concern. Our money must be 
dependable or we cannot get our business done. 


To gain recognition as an economist of weight a man cannot . 


be a fool; and when wise men begin describing so universal a 

















miles of pipe lines. 
steamers, as well as tugs, barges, 
and other equipment. 


Net earnings of the Gulf Oil Cor- 
poration and its subsidiaries, as 
reported, for the 5% years ended 
June 30, 1922, were not less than 
$9,000,000 in any one year, and 
averaged more than $16,000,000. 
The annual interest requirements 
on total present funded debt 
aggregate $2,110,000. 


We offer and recommend for in- 
vestment the 15-year 5% Bonds 
of this Corporation. A descrip- 
tive circular will be supplied on 
application to any of our offices. 


A Strong Industrial Bond 


Tue Gutr O1L CorpPoRATION OF PENNsYLVANIA, with its sub- 
sidiaries, is one of the largest petroleum producers in the United 
States, operating more than 3,700 wells and more than 2,200 
The corporation owns a fleet of 17 ocean 





Bonds for Your 
Special Needs 


This Company offers recom- 
mended bonds of all approved 
types. It advises regarding proper 
diversification of investment hold- 
ings, and is prepared to assist the 
individual investor in making 
selections best suited to his own 
special needs. In making rec- 
ommendations due regard is given 
to taxation requirements, security 
of principal, yield, maturity, and 
other essential factors. 


At any of our offices, you will find 
our complete facilities at your 
disposal. 














MAIN OFFICE: GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 


OTHER OFFICES: BETHLEHEM, PA. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


NEW YORK BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Fifth Ave. & 44th St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Madison Ave. & 60th St. CINCINNATI, 0. PH 
ALBANY, N. Y. CLEVELAND, 0. 
ATLANTA, GA. ERIE, PA. 


BALTIMORE, MD. HARRISBURG, PA. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
JOHNSTOWN, PA. 

MINNEAPOLIS, .MINN. 8T. PAUL, MINN. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


BUILDING, 140 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


READING, PA. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
8ST. LOUIS, MO. 
ILADELPHIA, PA. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
SCRANTON, PA. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
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thing as money with a dissonance of 
opinion equal to that of the blind men 
about the elephant it is evident that 
they have different definitions for money. 

The definitions usually given in the 
textbooks are in support of that state- 
ment. Does an exact definition exist in 
any standard text? If so, does it stand 
unchallenged? I believe not. Text after 
text, however, defines the qualities 
necessary for any commodity to possess 
in order to serve as Money. And four 
times out of five, after giving them, the 
same texts will later call a Federal Re- 
serve note “money” and debate whether 
or not checks are “money.” One chap- 
ter will be headed “Money” and the next 
“Credit.” A succeeding chapter lumps 
them both and treats them alike under 
guise of currency or circulation or media 
of exchange. 

In my pocketbook at present are four 
bills: a $20 Federal Reserve note, a $10 
gold certificate, a $5 note of the Series 
of 1890, and a $1 silver certificate. How 
much money have I? 

Starting at the only point upon which 
all schools of economic thought agree, 
each bill represents something. If that 
something has the quatities necessary to 
serve as money, the bill may be called a 
title deed to money. In other words, it 
proves that I have money somewhere. 
If, however, the something represented 
has not those qualities, I submit that 
my possession of the bill is evidence of 
something entirely different. 

‘The $20 bill is new and unworn. Pre- 
sumably the 90 or 120 days of ma- 
turity of the trade acceptances or other 
paper behind it are incomplete. This 
bill, then, at a 4 per cent rediscount 
rate, really proves, in the last analysis, 
that I have a prior lien upon $20.84 
worth of, say, bolts and nuts, now being 
unpacked by a retailer; and that I am 
secured against loss through the sale of 
those bolts and nuts by the ample mar- 
gin of about $16 in gold. I do not own 
that gold. It is merely arrested tem- 
porarily and held until the Federal 
Reserve Bank proves to me that my 
$20.84 worth of bolts and nuts will 
really sell for that much. Obviously, my 
bill does not represent anything which 
can be used as money except that $16 in 
gold, and I do not own that. This bill 
cannot be money. 

Now the $10 bill. It states plainly 
that in the vaults of the Treasury there 
lie two hundred and thirty-two and two- 
tenths grains of gold; that the gold is 
mine; and that I can get it if I go and 
ask for it. This is money without a 
doubt. 

Next, I have a green and black bi!) 
stating that the United States will pay 
me $5. That is all it says. It means 
that this great country of curs owes me 
$5 and admits it—nothing else. It is a 
loan without interest. Five dollars’ 
worth of my work has been paid for with 
the Government’s credit—nothing else. 
This bill is not money. It is the same 
sort of promissory note that you and I 
might issue. 

Lastly, another bill offers me “One 
Silver Dollar’—not “One Dollar in Sil- 
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Building a Greater West 


( prairie trails that once echoed the trotting of 

stage coach horses are now lively.streets pungent 
with gasoline. The trail blazers have passed to Unknown 
Lands, leaving to their sons the maney to turn opportunity 
into results. 


The Greater West was only a vision when the rich 
resources of mine, farm, ranch and fruit lands were first 
tapped. Even now that it is real, the future looks more 
golden than ever. And newcomers quickly become as 
keen Western optimists as the native born ! 


It is a pleasure for National Shawmut Bank to help 
keep the West in close touch with the manufacturers ot 
goods that have made New England world-famous. 
Machinery, tools, rubber, footwear, textiles, paper— 
these are products of highly specialized skill. The 
volume of these goods shipped to the West is proof 
that Western requirements are fully met. 


There are many routine banking and also more per- 
sonal services which this bank can perform particularly 
well for Western banks and businesses, because of our 
broad acquaintance with a// New England activities. 






Correspondence 


is invited $20, 000, 000 


of BOSTON 


Capital and Surplus 
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which permit them to co- 
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customers. 


Resources are more than 500 millions. 
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ver.” It does not state whether the 
dollar was coined from 60-cent pre-war 
silver or dollar-an-ounce Pittman Act 
silver; so I do not know whether my 
dollar is worth 40 cents or more, or 60 
cents or less. Call it 50 cents, with the 
brassage. This bill, then, means that I 
own half a dollar in money and another 
half-dollar in promises. 

This completes the inventory, and I 
find that I have only $10.50°in money 
in my possession. I do not feel ag- 
grieved, however, for the credit is liquid 
and negotiable. It is “good.” I may 
have little money, but I have $36 worth 
of power—power-in-exchange represented 
by currency. I do not care whether the 
power arises from gold, silver, promises, 
or bolts and nuts. It is good power, and 
I have it. Its source no more concerns 
me than the name of the chef who 
cooked my dinner. 

Lifting a sack of wheat or a barrel of 
molasses requires one sort of power. 
Completing a business transaction, great 
or small, .requires another kind; but 
whether muscle or purchase is involved, 
power is required. Can any one contend 
that the more muscle a man has, the 
harder he must work to shoulder a 
bushel of wheat? Is the amount of 
power necessary to do anything meas- 
ured by the power one happens to have? 
Does the size of the units by which 
power is computed change the total 
amount necessary to get our business 
done? Of course not. The power re- 
quired is regulated by the business it- 
self, by the weight and inertia of the 
wheat, by the power-in-exchange of the 
thing we buy. 

In my four bills power is represented 
by four different things—three of them 
commodities and the fourth a psycho- 
logical phenomenon. The gold I am 
certain about. I know what it is worth 
the world over. I know that its power- 
in-exchange is not stable; but I know 
that it changes very slowly—more slowly 
than any other commodity possessing 
the necessary “qualities.” The silver in 
which I have title is, I know, worth less 
than I gave for it; but I have the Gov- 
ernment’s word that I will not lose when 
I pass that bill along to another man, 
and I believe the Government. 

The bolts and nuts are worth $20 to 
me now. They may be worth $18 or 
$22 next month; but I am not interested, 
for by that time they will have been 
sold and $20.84 in gold will have been 
paid to the Federal Reserve Bank to 
cover my note. I will then have money. 
Right now, however, I have confrol of 
bolts and nuts. 

The Government’s credit is good with 
me for the same reason on a larger scale. 
When that bill was issued, the Govern- 
ment had no money, but it had control 
of future taxes and. goods. 

So, broadly speaking, my power arises 
from two things—my ownership of 
money metal or my mortgage upon 





marketable transferable goods or future 
supplies of money metal. Here the 
streams of thought divide. We are at 
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1922 


the beginning of both sides of the quan- 
tity theory quarrel. 


The quantity theory is not a theory of 
money, but a theory of credit. As a 
round ninety per cent of our “currency” 
or “circulation,” loosely called money, is 
credit pure and simple, it is not difficult, 
however, to see why it is considered a 
money theory. At the start, however 
sound they may be in their ideas, the 
quantity theorists stand convicted of un- 
sound language. 

In plain English, the quantity theory 
states that the more units of money a 
country has, the less each one of them 
will buy, i.e., the higher will be the 
prices of “goods.” They invoke the law 
of supply and demand, and some of them 
say that they cannot admit even the pos- 
sibility of discussion. 

At the start, we must rule out the 
rabidly “anti-quantity” men who would 
claim absolute stability for gold and 
place all the fluctuation of prices upon 
other things. That is obviously a ridicu- 
lous assumption. If gold had never been 
used as money, its power-in-exchange, its 
relationship, would plainly depend upon 
its comparative quantity and would rise 
and fall. Since gold, the most stable of 
all commodities fit for use as money, has 
been chosen as money, we must not lose 
sight of the fact that it is still a com- 
modity, and still subject to power fluc- 
tuation. These fluctuations, admittedly 
affected by quantity, have been consid- 
ered as money fluctuations; but they are 
really fluctuations of the commodity 
power, not the money power. If they 
were not, we would find two gold prices 
current, as far apart as the two silver 
prices now obtaining in the United 
States, and the gold would be all coin 
or all bullion alternately, as these prices 
varied. It was only on account of its 
superior stability as a commodity that 
gold was selected in preference to other 
metals, like platinum and silver, as 
standard money. The commodity price 
of gold still rules, only partially en- 
hanced by its new use as money and the 
consequently increased demand for gold. 
We use such gold as we need for Treas- 
ury reserves and coinage. We use the 
rest as commodity gold. If we coined it 
all, prices in terms of money would not 
be affected; we would use what coin we 
needed; hoard a little, and so decrease 
the supply; and melt the remainder 
down into ingots and jewelry. No mat- 
ter what the supply of gold metal, there 
will never be more gold money in use 
than people want to use. Since the price 
of gold is its metal price, and so a world- 
wide price, the amount of gold money 
in any given country has no effect what- 
ever on prices. In fact, in a country 
where only gold money was used in busi- 
ness and enough of it was in use to meet 
all currency needs, we would soon find 
lower prices, not higher; for the very 
clumsiness of all-gold-and-no-credit would 


stall business into a permanent depres-. 


sion. An increase in the quantity of 
gold money would make no more differ- 
ence than an increase of muscle to the 
wheat-lifter of the first part of this arti- 
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Men seek the deciding “ yes” or “no” of the analytical chem- 
ist because his conclusions are based on facts—facts which he 
is best equipped to gather—best qualified to weigh and judge. 


“Yes” or “No” to a Bond? 


When you come to The National City Com- 
pany for bonds you come to an organization 
with resources enabling it to gather and 
weigh carefully the essential facts back of 
every bond it recommends. 


At any one of our offices in more than 50 
leading cities you will find a cordial welcome 
by men who are constantly studying invest- 
ment problems—and who will gladly help 
you select high-grade bonds. 


These experienced men are well qualified to 
analyze your present holdings, and may be 
able to suggest advantageous changes. 


Regardless of the size of your investment 
account, we invite you to come and see us, 
or to write for our Current List of Bonds of 
liberal yield. 





The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World 
BONDS SHORT TERM NOTES ACCEPTANCES 
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American 
,bmiets, Cheques 


FOR TRAVELERS 























Ask for them at your bank 
or write for particulars to 


BANKERS TRUST 


COMPANY 
New York City 





FACTS 


About A-B-A Cheques 


—universally used by travelers in every 
ly e! 


—your counter-signature in presence of 
acceptor identifies: you. ° bs 

—safe to have on the person because 
they can not be used until they have 
been co’ i by the original 
holder. ; 

—safer than money, and ently more 
Seren cet 
cause the bearer is less dependent on 
banking hours. 

—issued by banks everywhere ir: denom- 
inations of $10, $20, $50, anc $100. 

—compact, easy to carry, handy to use. 
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cle. Some of the money and some of 
the muscle would remain unused, for 
the amount of coin we possess makes no 
change in the amount of metal the world 
possesses, and nothing else counts. 

However, we do not use gold exclu- 
sively as currency, nor even as a greater 
percentage of our currency. Nine-tenths 
of our normal business legally avoids the 
use, not only of money, but of public or 
Government credit. The circulating 
media are private credit instruments. 
When the rush of optimism comes, a lot 
of people overvalue their ability, and 
sellers and lenders do not care to take 
too much of their private credit. To get 
business done they now need public 
media of exchange, and the cry arises 
that “money is scarce.” If their busi- 
ness is sound, productive, and helpful, 
and they are selling or moving. goods, 
they can get these media in the form of 
Federal Reserve notes, which are really 
private credit guaranteed by the Federal 
Government. 

In the old days the Government issued 
its own credit—greenbacks. 

In both cases prices rose and rose and 
kept on rising until the crash came and 
depression settled down; and the quan- 
tity theorists claim this as proof of their 
creed. Here in this country are several 
instances—1855, 1870, 1883, 1892, and 
1919—where the supply of credit circu- 
lation was enormously increased and 
prices went climbing. To make it even 
stronger, 1919 found an unprecedented 
quantity of gold.in this country. The 
case seems to be plainly proved. And 
yet— 

In all these years the great increase 
in circulating “money”—and nothing but 
circulation can matter much—has been 
credit, not gold nor gold certificates. We 
know that gold—and so gold certificates 
—derives its price from its commodity 
power-in-exchange. We can raise or 
lower the price of a gold dollar suddenly 
only by Professor Fisher’s method, by 
changing the amount of gold in each 
dollar. In this case, not the gold, but 
the standard dollar has changed. In- 
stead of saying, “Each gold dollar is 
worth less,” it is more correct to say, 
“Each dollar is worth less gold.” 

Just as the only way suddenly to 
change the price of a gold dollar is to 
change its metal content, so the only 
way to change the price of a credit dol- 
lar is to change its credit content. The 
world’s supply of credit, or a country’s 
supply, is popularly supposed to be in- 
finite in theory; but it is not infinite, 
nor even indeterminate. It is merely, 
so far, undetermined in dollars-and-cents 
language. The exact total we cannot 
tell; but we know that it is measured 
by the amount of future goods we all 
control, by the total of the manufactures 
and crops and imports for the next one 
hundred and twenty days. “Hindsight” 
can tell us exactly what our total credit 
volume was last year. Records of sev- 
eral years past and trade barometers 
ean tell us what it should be next year. 
As gold is our standard—and here is our 
big confusion—we must measure that 
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exclu- with a banks, therefore, issued credit dollars by | successful concerns throughout the United States. 
greater the bale. They kept no account of the — = lorge, Bag cag laine containing 
tenths 9 true volume of credit, and they did not | %® "C. ro MAREE, tae blank publisher, 
ids the ears even accept gold as a standard. Conse- 708 Walnut, Kaneas City, Missouri 
iblie or quently, the more they overestimated 
ulating their credit, the lower the actual power- 
iments. t d G th in-exchange of their dollars, and ‘the 
Ss, a lot @a y row more of them were necessary. Prices 
y, and rose of course. Prosperity did not. In 
0 take manufacturing a a little while (1857) our creditors| Will Be Sent Without Cost 
To get wanted payment, dollar for dollar;: but ‘sHowte 
public they wanted good, gold dollars. We had has been prepared 
arises NECESSITY T0 CIVILIZATION only credit dollars worth about 35 cents b= ful exer i= 
r busi- in gold; and we crashed, and a lot of Sester should anew 
1elpful, Earned its dividends sev- the world went down with us. sa beh 
goods, 3 In 1870 we had been building railways 
orm of eral times over throughout at a feverish rate, working off the ex- 

really the Industrial slump and now cess energy left adrift at the end of the 

"ederal + Civil War. Governments and: States 
enjoying the greatest pros- helped these roads excessively. We 
issued perity in its history. needed a pont rene of arenes cur- 
rency, and thought we needed even 
se and i ™ more; for we again overestimated the FIGHT ei 
ne and Price to Yield 8% future production which our new trans- 

quan- j portation would inspire. The National fo Test the Safety a. 
f their Full description will be sent on request Bank Act helped a little, but it was 
everal os Circular B-1. i limited by the supply of gold bonds. To Every [Investment 
,. and nake up the deficit, we again poured out 1 Is Your Investment Protected By Property of Per- 
cireu- credit dollars. We had learned one les- manent Value? “ How to Select Safe Bonds” 
d and A. D. CONVERSE & C0. son—that private or State bank credit por atbe mod ee seen nthe te rene Fd 
t even 68 William St. would not hold up its own ee so we excess of the amount of the entire loan. 
lented : s issued Federal credit—greenbacks. The Does Y our Claim Command Payment Before Other 

The Philadelphia New York Baltimere same thing happened. The total geld 2 Sear ae, , Ene to Setar Bale Sande” = 

And price of our one hundred and twenty gation to pay promptly and fully. 

days’ production remained the same. We 3 fo. 4 Feng Ae oer Soke Pont 
crease credit in terms of gold. When we start | simply called a smaller fraction of that gated dad Wend an ammuied aaminer aoaaoe 
ng but to issue our credit dollars, however, our | production a dollar’s worth, depreciated alone om sen ee 4 pcm the total annual 
3 been checks, acceptances, commercial paper, | the standard, raised prices and had to i 
s. We greenbacks, and Federal Reserve notes, | issue more money. -The smash came on 4 Dee eet & oer 
ficates we have, as a rule, overlooked one cor- | settling day, as usual, but we were:still wipes out everatght a valusite property. 
1odity ner of the triangular estimate. Conse- | stubborn. It took three failures—1873,| 5 Bonds" tells, by lye Divnrogm 
se or quently, we have now and then got into | 1884, and 1898—to teach us that gold sential to insure prompt payment of interest 
idenly trouble by forgetting that both credit | prices ‘rule and that we cannot control and principal upon maturity. 

, by and goods must be measured in gold, not | gold prices. 6 ret gpigencinye nl at laces aan 

each each other. We can control supply of The vear 1919 was different. In. that through faulty title. 

1, but goods, and so affect prices; but we can- | year the gold standard was generally 7 What Is The Moral Character Of The Borrower? 
In- not, with a given amount of certain | accepted and’ was supposed to be in Se wanthuoauu: 
lar is future production, change the price | force. This was not true in Europe, for 8 Who Offers The Securities You Buy? “How to 
) say, measured in gold by.an abundance of | gold had been abandoned through dire ree ee ate AB a sab y Bene Ig or 
credit dollars. We. can change prices to | necessity; and the countries of Europe Spon the reputation and length of + Pre age A 
ly to you and me by too much credit money, | had to mortgage, not merely one hun- - a House meer erica 
is to I grant; but I submit that that has | dred and twenty days, but many years, Sng teanstigntion ‘and eclectinn Wha tae 
only nothing to do with it, for by doing so we | of future production. Gold as a world- p eh Fees for Gosene i. Taymen, & 
it dol- abandon the standard. And it is a ques- | wide medium of exchange had ceased to loss to a customer, large or small. 

The tion of standard. When the’ total of | function. Gold continued, however, to MAIL THIS REQUEST BLANK 
ntry’s eredit dollars exceeds the gold-dollar | be the “common denominator,” the Let “* How to Select Safe Bonds"* show you definitely 
be in- price of the total credit in existence, we | standard, while the gold price of cur- | how you can enjoy, with absolute safety, a larger in- 
finite, worn snerely oe prpasee or. credit | rency _ pg patie. At the ame ee 8 ee ee he oe 
erely, standar n terms of gold. rices are | time, the production of goods fell off, 
cents not high because a lot of credit dollars | lowering the credit total; and demand GEORGE M. FORMAN & COMPANY 
annot are floating about, but: exactly the re- | for goods increased violently, raising CAOES oS ee ee Sa ae 
sured verse. A lot of credit dollars appear be- | prices in terms of gold. Of course a 37 Years Without Loss To a Customer 
‘e all cause we have first made the gold price | huge volume of cheap credit francs and ee eee eee ee reer 

: i F rr George M. Forman & Company, 
tures of credit dollars low. As soon as we do | credit pounds and credit lire appeared. | pept.612 106 W. Monroe St., Chicago, III. 
t one that we have two standard dollars, the They had to; but they had nothing what- Please mail me, without cost or obligation, a copy 
ight” gold dollar and the less valuable credit | ever to do with making prices. Goods “i peu Safe Bonds". No 
‘redit dollar.’ Gresham’s law never fails, so we | were measured in gold; the use of gold : . 
' sev- immediately have to use the bad dollars, | had fallen off and demand was low, and NAME... cccs cere veccenccceeececscececeres sosees eens 
eters and the good dollars drop into stockings | the demand for goods was tremendous. rr 
year. and melting-pots. I believe that we can | That is the story of 1919. apap: Moa rma Meir Bie Bs y 
Ss our prove this by the same historical in- How, then, did we avoid a panic in | Ctty.......ccscecsssceceeeees EB ci rtiiniesioniin obecce 
that 
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Advertising 
columna to the page. 
“Want” 
the address, for each insertion, 


Rates: 


advertisements, 


to be 





Hotels and 
Not less than four lines accepted. 
under the 
The 
addressed in care of The Outlook, 


Address : 


Resorts, Apartments, 
various headings, 
first word of each “Want” 
twenty-five cents is charged for 


by us to the advertiser and bill for postage rendered. 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, THE OUTLOOK, 381 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Tours and Travel, 


“Board and Rooms,” 
advertisement is set in capital letters without additional charge. 
advertisement. 


THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Live Stock and Poultry, sixty centa per agate line, four 


Real Estate, 


“Help Wanted,” etc., ten 


the box number named in the 


cents for each word or initial, 


SECTION 


including 
If answers are 
Replies will be forwarded 











Tours and Travel 


Tours and Travel 


Hotels and Resorts 


Hotels and Resorts 








36 Old World a on the 
GATES TOUR 


that takes you to Paris—London 
and the Mediterranean 


From 30 to 90 days of delightful Euro- 
pean travel visiting the capitals, ancient 
cities and museums of fame and history, 
under experienced and competent guid- 
ance. Unusual travel opportunity for 
those interested in seeing at moderate 
cost all that the Old World offers. 


Gates European Tours 
$425 and up 


Since 1892 Gates Tours have been 
planned with the idea of giving their 
patrons comfort combined with econ- 
omy. Last year over 500 peopie took 
Gates Tours to Europe and proved this 
to their enthusiastic satisfaction. 


‘ou complete information 
about Gates Tours to Europe next sum- 
mer. Apply direct or to Raymond- 
Whitcomb Company, General Agonss 
in New York, Chicago, Boston, Phila- 
deiphia, Detroit, aneas City 
Francisco, Los g, Angeles, Toledo. Write 
for Booklet “ 


GATES TOURS—Founded 1892 
World Travel at Moderate Cost 


225 Fifth Avenue — New York 
London — Paris — Rowe 


Let us send 





Es ational Tours to EUROPE 
4 Summer 1923. Organizer of small 
party will be given free trip to aere ype. Edu- 
cational Tours, 160 E. College 8t., rlin, O. 





yas beauty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and moat interesting of ail 
countries. Come while the oli age custome 
prevail, Write, mentioning “Outlook” to 


JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care Trafic Dept. 
IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 


for fall information 
Rates for a single room witheot bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 in cities and popular resorts, $4-5 in the country 







BS 


Sree 


EGYPT 


and Mediterranean Lands 


Nile Cruise to Second Cataract 
in private steamer 


Special Sailing Jan. 18 by Lapland 
Later sailings Feb. 15 and April 18 





Write Sor infor mation 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


15 Boyd Street, Newton, 








EUROPE 1923 


Trave! with us to the picturesque capitals 
of the Old World: Edinburgh, London, 
Paris, Brussels, Amsterdam, Rome. 


Send for new booklet, Europe 1923 


THE TEMPLE TOURS 


66 A Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
Cultured Parisienne 


Summer of 1923 ! will open her home 


to three young ladies. Unusual copertany 
to learn French and_see Paris and envi- 
rons under pepeennlens intelligent guidance. 
Short trips to Eu d and Switzerland. 
The young ladies w ibe oy accompanied by an 
American teacher of French. 8,373, Outlook. 


“See America First’ 


written by 0. O. Fietstans in collaboration 
with Charles J. Herr, Dmg %y through 
Regan Printing House, Chicago, is a story of 
the growth of America. The author took a 
motor trip = the eastern part of the 
United States zara, the Hudson, Boston, 
New York, and the 0 Berkshires. He set down 
his impressions for others in such a fashion 
that it would be very easy for some one else 
to travel the same paths. There are 2 
Briere and valuable ea eve, § 
ree should be sent to CHAR 
Hotel. Rie ina: 

















Westcott 


EUROPE 1923 


Organize a party and secure 
your tour as compensation. 


GATES TOURS 


Ko O. Box 5275 Boston, Mass. 

















EUROPE BECKXONS |§ 


make your travel FaSY 
R TOUR 


include) Rome, Switzerland, Netherlands, 
renee and British Isles. Sailing June 27. 
welfth Season. 


ROOMS Rit PRIVATE BATS 
er for those enrolling earl! 
High. al RADE TOURS at a very MODE 
ATE P E. Weis. See cm Enaatapted 


Iti 
HWHILE. TOURS 
17 Aldwonh St., Boston 30, Mass. 





FREE TRIP TO EUROPE *'2°° 
as ee eae. 





E EVSIRE, Seal GREECE. and FALES- 


TOU or Nose pA ee 


REE ee Y. 





Eerope Summer 1923° pr Routes 


Limited number. For dueaito erie write 
W Browning, 117 Elm 8t., Oberlin, O. 





Hotels and Resorts 
BERMUDA _ 
The Ideal Winter Resort 
PRINCESS HOTEL 
BERMUDA 


Directly on the Hester. ccommodates 400. 


c. 15 to Agron y A 
Grill 2, —— rt pool, golf, tennis, 
achting, sea 


ing, ete 











CONNECTICUT 


ae NEW MILFORD, 
Wayside Inn Litchfield Co., Conn. 


The foothills of the Berkshires. A_ restful 
»lace for tired people. Good food and a com- 
ortable home. 2 hours from New York. 
Booklet A. Mrs. J. KE, CASTLE, Proprietor. 








FLORIDA 








MASSACHUSETTS _ 


Res Ridge Hall, ‘Wellesley Hills’ 
] og Fine location. Runuing water in 
Pleasant forest walks and country 

= “Our table a specialty. $15-$25 a week. 





_ NEW YORK CITY _ 





Hotel Hargrave 


West 72d St., throngh 

to Jist St., New York 
300 roomea, each with bath. Absolutely 
fireproof. One block to 72d St. en- 
trance of Central Park. Comfort and 
i with moderate 
rates. Send for illustrated booklet J. 

















TE 53 Washing- 
HOTEL JUDSON ton Square . 
— Judson ag Chureh. Hoome 
without bath. Rates $3.50 per day, 
inededing meals. Spectal rates for two weeks 
or wore. I very Con 





NORTH CAROLINA 


Pinehurst 





NORTH CAROLINA 


Sunshine and the pines, good 
fellowship, true sport. 
CAROLINA HOTEL 


Now Open 


Holly Inn and Berkshire 


Open early in January 


GOLF —SHOOTING—RACING—MOTORING— 
RIDING—DRIVING—TENNIS— AIRPLANING 
Weather for November and December— 
like late Fallin New, England 
For Reservations or In puvadatiien address: 


General Office, PINEHURST, North Carolina 
PENNSYLVANIA _ 


‘owanda, Pa., Woodleigh. W inter ac pomenede 
tions. Positively well heated. Steam, electric- 
Ky, | bathrooms, sun parlors, open wood fires, 
good cooking, abundance of ¢ cream, good milk, 
h eggs, vegetables, fruits. Booklet. M 
erate terms. Address Miss ExvizaBeTn Lame. 


SOUTH CAROLINA _ 


EARLY GOLF and HUNTING 


PINE FOREST INN 
and COTTAGES 


Summerville, S. C. 
22 miles from Historical Charleston 
Open January Ist 
Special January Tournaments 
The most delightful month for golfers. No 
snow—only sunshine and flowers. Superb 18- 
hole golf course. Tennis, saddle and carriage 
horses. Cuisine and service on or with the 
best metropolitan hotels. a ld-Turkey, 
Fox and Deer nae ing. 
er 


W. A. 
Address until Dec. Pie Inn, 
Northampton, 


Health Resorts 








yinout 











Sentecd: | Mall. est. 1841 


Private Hospital 
For Mental and Nervous Diseases 


Comfortable, homelike surround- 
ings; modern methods of treatment ; 
competent nurses. 15 acres of lawn, 

tk, flower and vegetable gardens. 

‘ood the best. Write fd booklet. 


Sanford Hall Flushing New York 
VAN VALEN SANATORIUM 


» N.Y 


Paycho-Therapoutic iciesel Booklet. 


Property Wanted 
Wanted To Rent Small, house on i 














to all elevated and street car lines. 


in New E tomobi!2 
wat Bow Boe ew England States, » ooo —_ _% 


Wis 
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ecember 1922 
a, FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 
} (Continued) Cc h C d 
0 N B O y S ’ 1920? Demand fell off, liquidation went ou g - ol S 
° ahead, all the symptoms of panic were [™ IS not what we say, but what our 
there, but no panic. Because, blindly patrons say of Vapo-Cresolene that 
e, four ; perhaps, we have set an automatic meter f : 7 
How to Earn cea sax etek dikes Shu belie © a Sy ean eee 
onting $25 Radio Set lsrczed price measure in gold. When hii 
S are pe usiness is hustling and prices go up en 
varded in Spare Time (i. e.. when the demand for goods out- sleep” 
: strips demand for gold and relationships O 
: ur ase civedaag? is from the unsolicited state- 
ove changed), bes supply the gaps in our ments of those who have used Vapo-Cresolene. 
circulating media with Federal Reserve For coughs, colds, bronchitis, influenza, whoop- 
e notes instead of inconvertible green- ing cough, spasmodic croup, asthma and catarrh. 
backs or Clearing-House certificates. A a23) Send for our testimonial and 
sorts All you have to do to earn a com- Federal Reserve note cannot be issued descriptive booklet 31C. 
as plete Aeriola, Jr., Radio Receiving except on visible, irrefutable evidence Seid ba Diamatate 
PEF Hi Set is to secure 25 yearly subscrip- that the credit total, the production of pes ann gy 
vi tions to The Outlook. You will the next one hundred and twenty days, THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 
eS receive cash payment for each sub- has been increased by the amount of the 62 Cortlandt St., New York 
ear ° * - -» M a 
NA scription that you obtain, even though note and a little more. hve 2 oe km hn 
the number may be less than 25, ee : BEFORE YOU BUILD KNOW ABOUT 
8, good and the radio set, manufactured by This is the ahi of the quarrel. The LUNKEN WINDOWS 
at Westinghouse, will be sent to you supporters of the quantity theory repre- A double-hung window ; 100% ventila- Zero 
‘ , sent the present borrowers and future tion; disappearing sash and fly screens ; Tight 
promptly with our compliments car- é ea : Sel weatherstripped, glazed, fitted, hung (== 
ITEL - . dihsios rar sellers—they talk in terms of credit dol- on” and bied. Shipped § 
nage prepaid, without any cost to lars. The opponents of the theory rep- Opening ready for use; built into any wall. 
hi you, as soon as the entire 25 sub- resent the present lenders and future Write for full details. 
a Ire scriptions have been secured. Write buyers, and they are talking of gold dol- | TheLunken Window Co. #¢Sheny Strest. 5 U 
woe to-day for full instructions, subscrip- lars of 23.2 grains each at the current 
RPLANING tion blanks, and complete descrip- price of gold as metal. Of course they | MRS, PARKER’S CANDIES 
ember tion of the radio set. cannot agree. As long, however, as they P H -Made Fud 
e ° do not try to influence the money legis- ure a ade ruage 
address: Radio Department , ; RAISIN COCOANUT 
h Carolina P : lation which affects all of us, why should PECAN TALUS CHOCOLATE 
——— THE OUTLOOK COMPANY we greatly care? For you and I have PINEAPPLE PISTACHE RASPBERRY 
IA 381 Fourth Avenue, still a third definition for money: “A eee 
a New York City balancer of accounts—something. depend- KATHLYN P ARKER 
wood fires, able which gets our business done.” 219, The Ontario, Washington, D. C. 
let.. Mod- 
etn Ls . ; 
17 Real Estate HELP_WANTED SITUATIONS WANTED MISCELLANEOUS 
_ tohed Business Situations Business Situations MIUS Guten, Bow Tot Spee, ve 
VTING For Rent Ro. ay Clermont, Fla. HOTELS NEED TRAINED MEN AND] YOUNG man with a wide and varied expe- | References’ 309 Weat 99th St. ee 
INN | EFecttic lights, bath ; fishing, golf. 300 | WOMEN. Nation-wide demand for high- | rience in child welfare work, recently super- | Boys wanted. 500 boys wanted to sell The 
for season, Box-81, South Oil City, Pa. eapeee. We ain you by, oe py pg etd Ee | desires executi Ayn | Outlook each week. No investment neceesary. 


Write for selling plan, Carrier Department, 
The Outlook Company, 381 Fourth Ave., 











French, Italian, and German. Capable grade 





[Ss am in touch with big opportunities. Big pay, 


y BOOKS, MAGAZINES ment pe manent. W Fete for tzoe ‘pool, <r po. Best of references. 3,038, New York Oley. iad re 
aniscten MANUSCRIPTS wis Companions-and Domestic Helpers offers a one year’s course in bedside nursing 


Hotel Training Schools, Room 5842, Wash- 


ington, D to alimited number of women. Pupils receive 


COMPANION-nurse_ or helper to semi- maintenance, uniform, and salary .For further 


~ SUBSCRIPTION offers, best magazines, 




















ments . 
fers. ‘No | Month? fascinsting fictle monthly magazine, ye and Domestic Helpers | invalid conten. Rep ned toe 2OUPs | information ‘apply to Director.” New York 
Superb 18 § sample free. Dunbar, 1 Rowena St., Boston. TED — Working housekeeper or Infirmary for Women and Children, Stuyve- 
d carriage ae s helper, small children; good home COMPANION-secretary.. Former business | sant Square, New York. 

- with the 5 ou Long Isl jand. "3,096, Outlook. 2 woman, broad experience, industrious, capa- VERSE, original, distinctive, written for 
d-Turkey BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES . ; ble. Highest credentials. Experienced also ) occasions— pa memorial, presenta- 

: bt oa lh sted Se r= flower, vegetable gardening, social service | tion, Jolly verse for children. 3,083, Outlook. 

er anrgD — College woman, experienced (waahi excepted) in small private — Week. 9,5, Cutlocs. FOR sale—Hongkong camphor nos, $25; 

f Inn, private schools, to invest in established girls’ in pen dh town 50 miles from New ore LADY highly recommends working house- curly maple slender post bedstead, $17 diy Ad 
school, California. 3,066, Outlook. and Philadelphia. Good wages. La... keeper. Scotch; excellent cook, worker. | tiques, 2039 Moravian St., Philadelp 
= quarters, superior euvironmant. Answer in jpender, rae | e charge ste Oar apap ~ — 
ew York references. utloo 

ts = CHRISTMAS GIFTS apm ge Fm By Foe (99, YOUNG French lady of culture, ability. 


and exceptional character, experience as 
teacher in the Fae English schools, finishing 
governess in England and Italy, is open to 
engagement for ‘ e winter as traveling com- 
panion or teacher to young lady. Being at 
present in Rome, she is available mmediately 
in Europe or would return to this country 
Refer for further details to Mrs. R. G. Hazard, 
wage in return for — Dial House, Barbara, Cai. 

Box 467, Cedar CULTURED young woman desires position 
social secretary, }, gommpanten, hostess. Refer- 


Outlook. 

WANTED—Working housekeeper (white). 
No washing, all cooking, some cleaning, some 
care two small school children. Four in 
family. References required. Write 28 Midland 
Ave., White Plains, N. Y. 

WANTED —Mother’s helper, active and un- 
der forty. Good 
and willing service. Write 
hurst, Long Island. 





CHRISTMAS GREENS. Twenty-five y ards 
—; * pine for $1. ee Woods- 
Farm, Washington, C 


Help Wanted! 


Are you in need of a 
Mother’s Helper, Com- 


panion, Nurse, Govern- 





EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES — 


SECRETARIES and social workers, dieti- 
tians, cafeteria managers, governesses, ma- 
trons, housekee opens. superintendents. Miss 
Richards, Provi 5 East Side. 





WORKING h k 2 fi ; no : 
Boston Oice, Trinity Court, Fridays, 1101: | jamndry Box Ald, Seatedale, N.Y Helo “REFINED sisdionape sithioe: ess, Teacher, Business or 
=— or companion. aise Outook.” | Professional Assistant ? 





WANTED—Competent teachers for public 


and private schocia. Calls coming every day. POSIT 


invalid — elderly lady. 


ION as nurse-companion to seimi- 


SITUATIONS WANTED Salary no object. 









































1841 Bend for circulars, Albany Teachers’ Agency, i ° 
Alt N ghest references. 3,091, Outlook. W = 
snmatnd ' Professional Situations YOUNG lady, adaptable, fond of ichiidzen, The Classified Want De 
ISTERS t th some hos; raining, can teac etry, 
iseases GREETING CARDS trained, et . infant's nurse: other fe, desires p position. Excellent references. | Partment of The Outlook 
governess, or maid-companion. " 
rround- UNIQUE Christmas cards, ten and fifteen Excellent references. Would travel. Miss COMPANION to lady; travel, go South. has for many years offer ed 
utment ; cents. . Anna Wildman, The Clinton, Phila- | Akester, 23 Murray St., Trenton, N. J. Managing housekeeper, widower, one or two b ib l 
fl . delphia. COMPETENT nurse deaeen care of invalid. ¢ childremw:. Christians. References. 3.105, to subscribers a reali ser- 
ate Excellent references. 3,094, Outlook. Outlook. ° A 1] d . 
D nua STATIONERY Business Situations Teachers and Governesses vice. small advertise- 
, WANTED, b of refine abil- GOVERNESS wants position in kind Amer- ; 7 
“Weuke my USUALLY desirable stationery for.any | ity, and experience, position res manager of of ican family. French; two and a half years ment In this de partment 
——_—_—_- Lea roo r assistant manager, pre l ci 
RIUM cen your name and Too = pontpaid rinted Now ¥ York City, City, Wr Se = 1 to consider other Outlook. will bring results. 
You The rate is only ten cents 
PKEFINED Boe Bout 1d i position 
ooklet. eeaionery out do x u rant t sad ? Lewin, 34 ” Hetcrens aoe traveling abr abroad. MISCELLANEOUS per word, including address 
— erence furnished as li ne aia 
od aglD Hasagenire’ bond; ‘100 aaivened | 3,084, ‘Outloo sf oot af obstetrical patients a =a fe de ft Department: of Classified Advertising 
SECRETA EY Refined oman de- | nurses’ aid course of six monthe is offered 
e or tea cereale rh sires position m wa ater a firm. $e pe Eateg- is -In Rigid 307 —- ty New THE OUTLOOK : 
— T sheets vel . Sam- ava ence, wance main’ y . 
mmer 0- ples on = pa Burnett simetopen 3 145, ore refe’ aan * ow Tania "or canil eM, dik further information | 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
ox New York. 3,098 Outlook. address Directress of Nurses. —————— 
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" “When the stormy winds do blow" 


So goes the old sea song, and it would 
be good advice to add 


DRINK 


Baker’s 


Cocoa 


It is warming and 
sustaining, for it 
has genuine food 
value, and may 
be safely indulged 
in any hour of the 
day, for it is stim- 
ulating only in 
the sense that pure food is 
stimulating. 


eee ee 


hg eal aes Ecc! 














268. v. ©. Pat. OFF. 


It is delicious too 
MADE ONLY BY 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free 

















FOR MEN - OF BRAINS 


1GARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST.— 





Eat and Be Well! 


A condensed set of health rules—many of which 
may be easily followed right in your own home, or 

while traveling. You will find this little book a 
wealth of information ut food elements and their 
relation to physical welfare. 


CONTROL YOUR WEIGHT WITHOUT DRUGS 
OR TIRESOME EXERCISES 
Effective weight contro} diets, acid and bland 
diets, laxative and blood-building iets. 
and diets used in the correction of various 

chronic maladies. 

The book is for FREE circulation. 
Not a mail-order advertisement. 
Name and address on card will 
bring it without cost or obligation. 








» . HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 
294 Good Health Building, Battle Creek, Mich. 








THE OUTLOOK 


BY THE WAY 


NEGRO paper quotes Stephen Graham 

as reporting in “The Soul of John 
Brown” that a Negro minister had com- 
plained to him of the absurdity of mak- 
ing pictures of white angels for the 
children of the black race. “You surely 
would not like them black?” said the 
interviewer. “We give Sunday-school 
ecards to our children with white angels 
on them. It’s wrong,” was the reply. 
“Black angels would be ugly.” “No 
more ugly than white. . .. Isn’t it ab- 
surd for us to be taught that the good 
are all white, and that sin itself is 
black?” “It does seem to leave you in 
the shade,” Mr. Graham admitted. “Ex- 
pressions such as ‘black as sin’ ought to 
be deleted from the language. One 
might as well say, ‘white as sin,’” 
argued the Negro. It would be interest- 
ing to know how native Africans picture 
their ideals of goodness. It is well 
known that they look upon a white skin 
as unbeautiful. “You who are black!” 
is said to have been a form of reveren- 
tial address uttered in presenting a peti- 
tion to the Zulu kings in olden times. 





Apropos of the above paragraph, it 
may be noted that a holiday display of 
colored (black) dolls is to be seen in 
a Brooklyn store window in a section 
where Negroes live, with the sign, 
“Colored Dolls Sold Here.” 





Adam Smith, author of “The Wealth 
of Nations,” was a keen student of cur- 
rent events. A letter written by him in 
1776 and now offered for sale by a Lon- 
don bookseller reads: 

“... The American Campaign has be- 
gun awkwardly. I hope, I cannot say 
that I expect, it will end better. Eng- 
land, tho’ in the present times it breeds 
men of great professional abilities in all 
different ways, great lawyers, great 
watchmakers, clockmakers, etc., etc., 
seems to breed neither statesmen nor 
generals.” 





The apple, according to an exchange, 
is the most famous of fruits, for it has 
figured in at least four stories of world- 
wide fame—the apple of the Garden of 
Eden, the golden apples of Atalanta, the 
apple of the William Tell legend, and 
the falling apple which was seen by 
Newton and which suggested to him the 
law of gravitation. 





“Physical culture, father, is perfectly 
lovely!” exclaimed an enthusiastic young 
miss just home from college (as quoted 
in the “American Legion Weekly”). 
“Look! To develop the arms I grasp 
this rod in both ‘hands and move it 
slowly from right to left.” 

“Well, well,” replied dad, admiringly, 
“what won’t science discover next? 
Why, if that rod had straw on the other 
end, you’d be sweeping.” 





Three battles in American history, 
according to a recent book, left no 
survivors. One took place in the Powder 
River country, near Fort Phil Kearney, 
where Captain Fetterman and eighty 








































men met their death at the hands of Red 
Cloud’s warriors in 1866. Another was. 
in Montana on the Little Big Horn 
River, in 1876, when Custer and over 
two hundred men lost their lives. At 
the Alamo, in 1836, the followers of 
Bowie and Davy Crockett fell to a man 
beneath overwhelming forces under 
Santa Anna. “Thermopyle had its mes. 
senger of defeat; but from the three fore. 
going battlefields came no survivors.” 





An unsolicited testimonial to a Wash- 
ington physician’s skill, published in 
the “Journal” of the American Medical 
Association, reads in part as follows: 
“I had poison oak bad. I came to you 
and got me relief. I will sure recom- 
end your stuff to all the boys who are 
here. I believe in giving the devil whar 
is do him and am writing so you will 
know that I appreshiate the same. Very 
truly —— ——. P. S. If I sell some of 
this stuff for 2 a dose can I figure on 
keeping the other 50c.?” 





A champion girl typist told a news- 
paper reporter recently how she acquired 
her facility and endurance. “Typewrit- 
ing,” she said, “is like any other form 
of athletics. If you want to compete in 
speed contests you must go into train- 
ing and cut out pie and coffee and other 
harmful things like that, and work, 
work, work!” Five years ago she wrote 
88 words a minute. Now she can write 
137 words and aims at 150. 

“The brightest feature of the British 
railway situation is found in the happy 
relations between the companies and 
their men,” according to “The Engineer” 
(London). “Never, during the hundred 
years of railways, has this aspect of the 
railway position been so good. There is, 
at present, a noticeable esprit de corps 
among the mep, a greater desire to give 
a day’s work for a day’s pay, both in 
the operating and the manufacturing 
and repairing branches. ... We believe, 
and will almost go as far as to affirm, 
that the attitude of the men is the re- 
sult of the unions having been recog 
nized and of the men themselves having 
been given a greater interest in the 
operation of the railways.” 

Recently, in Switzerland, according to 
the “Writer,” a citizen was brought be- 
fore a magistrate charged with failing 
to return a borrowed book, and sen- 
tenced to spend two days in jail and to 
pay a fine of forty francs, in addition to 
the value of the book. The magistrate 
in passing: sentence said: “A book is a 
family utensil, like furniture, and is 
necessary to the welfare of the family.” 
“The Writer” adds: “A practical way to 
secure the return of borrowed books is 
to put in the place of the book taken 
from the library shelf a piece of card- 
board about the size of the book, on 
which is written the title of the volume, 
the name of the borrower, and the date 
when the book was lent.” And, it might 
be added, when it is to be returned. 
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Then you may say, “I have chosen well” 


—when the gift you tuck away in the dark green branches of 
the tree is “Onyx.” No one ever has too many pairs of silk 
stockings. For men there are rich “Onyx” dress sox of heavy 
silk. And for women what more delightful than a pair of 
“Onyx Pointex”? These beautiful stockings are cunningly 
wrought to add beauty to the prettiest of ankles. 


“Onyx ® Hosiery 





Peg vs Pat OTe 


Note: If you are doubtful what size hose to get, the shoe size will indicate the proper stocking. 


Women’s sizes Men's sizes 








A person wearing a shoe this size— 13%-1-1%s | 2-24s-3 | 34s-4-4%s | 5.5%.-6 | 6%-7-74| 8 ||5| 6 |7-8| 9 |10/ 11 | 12 

















will wear a stocking this size— 8 








| 8% 9 9% | 10 | 10% 9 | 9% 10 | 10%| 11 | 11%) 12 





Emery & Beers Company, Inc. - Wholesale Distributors New York 
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After application of Valspar Enamel 





























Mi bie - &. at 
Another Valspar Miracle ae 


Helen Davenport Gibbons, the well known writer, of Princeton, N. J., has long 
been a Valspar enthusiast. How she recently became equally enthusiastic about 
Valspar Examels is made clear in her letter below: 


Valentine & Company, July 17th, 1922. 
Gentlemen :—After Grandmother had replaced the four-poster with a high-back 
walnut bed, and gate-leg with a marble-top table on curlicue legs, and then installed 
a hideous black marble mantelpiece in the dining-room, no doubt she sat back in 
her patent rocker and felt content. 


But today Grandmother’s mid-Victorian taste does not appeal and we are trying 
our best to undo the changes she made. 


The builder in our town estimated the cost of replacing the Black Marble Mon- 
strosity with an old Colonial fireplace. But his price was several hundred dollars 
beyond me. When I urged painting the mantelpiece as a compromise, he shook 
his head and said no paint would stick toshiny marble. Then I purchased a quart of 
Valspar White Enamel and with it I performed a miracle. That was over a year 
ago and although we have had many comfortable fires, the Valspar Enamel has 
never cracked or peeled. When!you restore an old Colonial house—use Valspar. 


bath - 


Valspar Enamelsare made by grinding the finest 
pigments in pure Valspar Varnish. The result isa 
combination of beautiful colors withall of Valspar’s 
remarkable waterproof and spot-proof qualities. 

Valspar Enamels offer the ideal finish for auto- 


This coupon is worth 20 to 60 cents 








VALENTINE & COMPANY, 456 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


I enclose dealer’s name and stamps—15c apiece 
for each 35c sample can checked at right. (Only 
one sample of each a pe supplied at this 
special price. Print full mail address plainly.) 








Valspar Enamel 0 
State color............ 
Valspar .. 0 
Valspar Stain . 0 


State color............ 
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Your Name 








Out, 12-13-22 














Reg Us. Por Off 
The famous Valspar 
Boiling Water Test * 


mobiles and for all surfaces indoors and out where 
enamels may be used. Made in: Red—light and 
deep ; Blue and Green—light, medium and deep ; 
White ; Ivory; Black—gloss and flat ; Bright Yel- 
low; Gray; Brown; Gold; Bronze and Aluminum. 
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